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Hoover calls it Astounding! 


Aten days ago in Washingtdén Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, made a declaration that served to draw 
national attention to one of the most extraordinary miracles of 
popular science in the world’s history. 


Mr. Hoover was discussing proposed Congressional legisla- 
tion to regulate wireless telephony. He declared that during 
the last five months he had observed the astounding growth 
in the use of radio telephones; that a year ago there were 50,000 
persons in the United States who had radio telephone receiving 
sets and that now there are upward of 600,000 who have them. 


But that is not all. Radio telephony is sweeping the coun- 
try like a prairie fire. Thousands of receiving sets are being 
sold every day and the manufacturers literally are inundated 
with orders. 


Broadcasting stations are being installed at key points from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from them free radiophonic news 
—world and domestic—crop and weather reports, musical pro- 
grams, sermons, lectures and a variety of other intelligence and 
entertainment is disseminated through the air to millions of 
auditors far and near. 


Because of the remarkable growth and popularity of this 
innovation Leslie’s Weekly is inaugurating in its April 1 issue 
a new Radio Department, conducted by a well-known author- 
ity on the subject. This Department will contain the latest 
information in the field of radio telephony, presented in terse, 
reliable and interesting fashion—the style that has made the 
Automobile and Investment Departments such successful 
features in Leslie’s. 


If you have a radio telephone; if you contemplate getting 
one; if you want to get a lot of fascinating facts about this 
latest American furore—don’t miss the new Radio Depart- 
ment in Leslie’s Weekly. 
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“So soon is April’s Folly fled—he’s April’s Fool who’d miss it.” 
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Merry Hints for April Fool's Day 


By NorMAN ANTHONY 


N THE spring a youngster’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of fun, and April first is the occasion when 
youth should come into its own and gayety prevail. A 
dull, rainy day may be turned into one of joy and gladness, 
with a few boyish pranks, and households the country over 
should resound with merry peals of laughter. The younger 
generation should be encouraged to celebrate this day, and 
we have arranged a simple little schedule for the young 
folks, which will endear them to the hearts of their elders. 

Great fun can be had by scattering tacks on the 
floor in grandma’s bedroom. Bright and early in the 
morning place a nice, big, black cat on her chest. This 
will cause her to leap out of bed, and when she lands 
on the tacks the fun will be fast and furious. The 
playing of a mouth organ will add a great deal to the 
merriment, while she is dancing. 

Start the day with a merry bang for father by cut- 
ting a saw-edge in his razor, and when he is in the 
middle of his bath open the door and inform him the 
house is on fire. Before doing this, place a few cakes 
of soap near the threshold, and the chances are very 
happy that he will strike one of them. When he has 
reached the front lawn, lock the front door on him, 
and cry “April fool!” If any of the neighbors happen 
to be passing, this will only add to the fun. 

Mother should not be neglected, but we should re- 
member to always be kind to our mothers, and just cut 
the trimming off her hats, or indulge in some other merry 
and harmless little prank. 

Grandpa shouldn’t be left out, as this would hurt his 
feelings; so when his wheel-chair is placed on the front 
veranda, tie a rope to it and fasten the other end to 
the Ford. When father starts out, tell him he is late 
and to hurry, and grandpa will naturally follow. In 
case the Ford is a bit run down, a quart or two of alco- 
hol in the gasolene tank will speed it up considerably. 
Grandpa probably hasn’t been to town in five or ten years, 
so this will not only amuse him, but please him greatly, 
and he will undoubtedly remember you in his will. 

A few firecrackers placed in the kitchen stove will give 
the — jolly surprise, and if this causes her to leave, 
the joke will be on mother. 

When’ time hangs heavy during the day, visit the neigh- 
bors, jand ‘inform them your mother wishes them to come 
to dinner. When the guests begin to arrive the confusion 
will bt daughable, and to add to the merriment you might 
run wires across the front walk about a foot from the 
ground. A happy thought would be to saw away the sides 
of the front steps so that they will collapse when stood 
upon. Sticking a pin through the doorbell button will 
bring forth many a hearty laugh after the adventurous 
journey from the front gate. 
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The Fat One—Don’t you adore Freud! He makes one 


feel so narrow! 


Mother and father will, of course, rise to the occasion, 
and while the guests are being given “pot luck,” you can 
run quickly down in the cellar and turn off the electric 
lights. It might be good fun to saw the legs of the 
diningroom chairs nearly through, as this always enlivens 
the dinner hour. While the lights are out and the 
guests are making merry in the dark, shoot off father’s 
old army revolver several times, and then run out in 
the back yard and groan loudly. Before the approach 
of the frightened guests, start the lawn sprinkler going 
merrily. 

There is no end to the number of cunning antics the 
little folks may indulge in, but space prevents going further 
into details. If this schedule is followed faithfully it 
cannot but warm the hearts of the older folks—and then 
again something else may get warmed! 
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If you love the girl across 
the light well, 
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and send for the janitor. 





meet her half way— 
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“A Fool There Was’ 
By George Mitchell 


WAS April first—prophetic night 
We stood beneath the pale moon’s 
light 
I held your hand, my heart beat high 
You snuggled closely—so did I 
And then—as my young ardor grew— 
Emboldened, I proposed to you 
And you, in answer to my hope, 
Suggested that we might elope. 


You went indoors to pack your things 
Ah, how my memory still clings 

To those long hours I spent a-waiting 
Just below your lattice grating 

Till, tortured lest all was not well, 

I scaled the wall and rang your bell 
To learn with bitter, sick’ning dread | 
That you, long since, had gone to bed. 


‘Twas April first, ah, cruel fate! 

I then recalled the day and date 

And questioned: was I Fortune’s tool— 
An April, or just plain damn fool? 


JUST SO 


“Why were you exceeding the speed 
limit?” 

“Judge, I was taking a visiting 
friend to the station.” 

“Guess I can’t fine you, then. We 
are told to speed the parting guest.” 
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So Very Deadly 
By Katherine Negley 


HE Department Head 

was very exacting 
about details, no mistake 
ever escaped him, and the 
employees under him 
either obeyed him im- 
plicitly or found work 
elsewhere. His favorite 
recreation was his garden. 
He thought the onion bed 
should be in the south- 
west corner of the gar- 
den, while his wife 
thought it should be in 
the center. It was in the center every 
year. 

The Prosecuting Attorney was noted 
for his keen mind. Criminals pre- 
pared for a long sentence when they 
knew he was on their trail, and wit- 
nesses lost their heads and blundered 
sadly in their testimony when he cross- 
questioned them. He liked a cigar 
after dinner, in the living-room, but 
his wife was not going to have the 
curtains smell of smoke. He smoked 
on the veranda. 

The Writer was of a shy, retiring 
nature and postively refused to see his 
many admirers, but when his wife de- 
cided on a church wedding for their 
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daughter he gave the 
bride away, though he 
would have forfeited the 
royalty from his last 
book to escape. 

The Burglar sighed re- 
gretfully and did not go 
into the last bedroom of 
the house he was robbing. 
It was three in the morn- 
ing, and his wife was 
nervous if he did not get 
in before four o'clock. 
Not that there was any 
danger of his being 
caught. He knew the 
game too well for that 
The idea of the bulls gettin’ him! 
The very idea! 

The Corporation President held the 
fate of nations in his hands, the stock 
ticker ticked according to his instruc- 
tions, and his contemporaries in busi- 
ness looked upon him with awe. He 
enjoyed his cigar, his cellar, his slip- 
pers and his newspaper in the evening; 
but his wife enjoyed society, and they 
went out every night. 

And everyone of them had married 
such dainty, innocent and blushing 
brides! 





We've never seen any “Welcome” 
mats around cellar doors! 






“Well, Mac, they say they’re going to have prohibition in Scotland?” 
Whin that happens there’ll be a braw snawstorm in Hades!” 


“Dinna wurra, sor-r. 
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“Heap many visitors to-day! 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


Wife (awakened)—Why so grumpy, 
Tom? Didn’t your host have a con- 
genial gathering? 

Tom (sighing)—Yeah; there were 
several men present with rather win- 
ning personalities. 


APRIL-FOOLING THE PALEFACE 
Get out those Germantown, Pennsylvania, blankets, quick.” 


JUST SO 


“Who is in the tennis match?” 

“Mrs. Flim, for one. She was di- 
vorced from Flam and married Flim. 
F'am is in it with his wife, formerly 
Mrs. Flubdub. And then—” 

“I see. _ Mixed doubles.” 
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SPECIMENS OF MAGNIFICENCE 


Teacher—The word “grand” is used 
in the sense of “splendid, sublime, 
noble,” and the like. Can you give 
an example of such use? 

Little Bobby—Yes’m. 
and grand larceny. 


Grand dukes 
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“D—m that noise!” 
“Why, Henry, you’re a jazz band all by yourself when you're asleep.” 


Stroke and Bore 


PRETTY soon be picnic time. After 
the gumbo stretch of early spring 
is left behind, the lust to get out in 
the open, to soak up the ozone of the 
young year will be rife in the soul of 
every motorist worth the name. The 
old bus, carbon-clean and newly-shod 
—and mebbe a painting-back-to-new- 
ness—becomes a chariot of pure gold. 
And the lunch kit, dazzling with pol- 
ished splendor, holds in its appetizing 
depths a dozen gastronomic joys. 
It’s a great life this poking 
about in the country about when baby 
Summer’s been born .. . lazing along 
at a modest gait of twenty-five miles 
an hour, everybody’s eyes peeled for 
the ideal spot for lunch. And finally, 
about an hour after little Bill has 
announced he could eat a raw pig, find- 
ing just the spot and a spring 


nearby. ; 
It’s a great life . . . tell it to the 
world. «i & & 


Last year, driving through the Mo- 
hawk Valley on an ideal day, when 


By MonrTe Soun 


happiness had soared to par, the writer 
sought just such a spot. He found it, 
and lucky strike! A spring within 
fifty feet. 

On the very brink of the spring was 
a heap of coffee grounds. A few 
yards away the scattered embers of a 
fire had burned a patch of grass whose 
starkness an automobile could not 
cover. Orange peel was scattered 
everywhere. And crusts of bread and 
bits of ham and waxpaper and egg- 
shells were all about. 

A sardine can was host to swarms 
of flies. 

There ought to be a law. 


oo +: = 


There must be at least one sense of 
humor functioning in the Department 
of Commerce of the United States. A 
recent report says that “there are no 
speed limits for motorists outside of 
city limits in Chile.” 

The joker, our Chilean correspon- 
dent advises, is that such are the con- 
dition of the roads beyond city gates 
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in that country that the only self- 

motive vehicle that can churn out 

twenty miles an hour is a tractor. 
oo > + 

This is on a par with the thought- 
less enterprise of a certain export firm 
several years ago, which, without con- 
sulting its central American office 
whatever, shipped down several dozen 
automobiles of a standard make 
equipped with battery ignition. 

They arrived in early summer, and 
such was the heat that it needed only 
the demonstration of one car—in the 
service of the company’s own sales- 
men—to make plain that distilled 
water bills would be greater than those 
for oil, so rapidly did the water evap- 


orate. <. oe — 


Notwithstanding all the advertising 
and word of mouth advice, there still 
are many motorists who go out on the 
road without skid-chains in their kits. 
Far from prating of danger, it is our 
conviction that were there more weeds 
there would be fewer widows. 
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Speaking of the barbarian, as we just 
were, there stilb is in our amongst— 
seen on Broadway, New York—the 
family that drives to the opera in its 
expensive car with the tonneau lights 
alight—revealing the expensive gowns 
and jewels to the envious gaze of the 
vulgars. 
> + => 

A motorist, in the Peoria Tran- 
script, wants to sell his Stutz Bulldog. 
And with curious aptness he adver- 
tises it is the “snappiest car in town.” 

This reminds us of Marvin Wesley 
of Washington, who owned a Moon 
coupe, and insisted that the dogs in- 
variably barked when he went by. 

o> + <> 

Incidentally, this same Wesley is 
famous for owning and driving fast 
cars. He is also famous for being the 
smoker of only the finest cigars. And 
though he owns swift automobiles, he 
never drives ‘em faster than thirty- 
five or so. 

Why? 

Very simple. He has discovered 
you can’t enjoy a Corona Corona when 
a fifty-mile zephyr is ripping its 
kimono up the back. 

Too bad there aren't more really 
ardent smokers among the mad veloci- 
tics who are forever going somewhere 
so fast they can’t even get an eyeful 
of scenery, much less a lungful of 
choice tabac. 

For ever so long we have lamented 
the use and abuse of the la, now, 
French language in American motor 
matters and on its bill of fare. 

But when you come to find fault 
with the practice, the substitutes we've 
tried give you a distinct shock in the 
native pride. 

Touring car is only one of about 
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“I’ve heard she walks in her sleep.” 
“Fancy—and they with two automobiles.” 
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Nephew—F lub glub! 


Bachelor Uncle—Ah, er, I beg pardon? 


“Mlum lum!” 
“Spell it, please.” 


nineteen models in 
which a feller might 
tour. And Speedster 
is the name of a 
type not especially 
speedy, but possess- 
ing peculiarly rak- 
ish lines—a car, y’ 
might say, some- 
what decollette. 

Result: the 
American motorist 
finds it easier to ac- 
cept Cabriolet, Lan- 
daulet, Cafeaulait— 
anyolet, in_ short, 
than the inept names 
our feeble imagina- 
tions have wrought 
from good old 
United States. 

And in passing 
from the _ subject, 
the editor of Judge 
permits us to offer 
a gold - mounted, 
pocket-edition slide 
rule to any motorist 
who can supply the 
logical answer to 
why a roadster is 
so-called? 
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An enterprising young man in Cin- 
cinnati has invented and marketed a 
tire whose chief charm is that it’s no 
such thing. 

Its innards are a copper tank, and 
the tire valve—properly manipulated 
by a twist of the wrist—becomes a 
spigot. 

From this one might draw a delight- 
ful conclusion. 

> + + 

Another youth, hight Stettler—resi- 
dence, Providence — has_ invented 
another substitute for gasoline, which, 
he says, will “work miracles with the 
fuel problem.” 

Will it work? 

That’s miracle enough. 


<> <> <> 


Sam Hughes lives down the street 
from where we home. A poet, if ever 
a man had poetry in his mind and soul. 
He gets more joy out of a summer 
Sunday’s jaunt into the realm of Old 
Mrs. Nature than most motorists get 
ina season. A travelogue from Sam’s 
lips is a singular treat. He doesn’t 
know a dactyi from a trochee. Yet 
few know the poetry of happiness 
as he. 

Fine fellow, Sam. 

In the coal business. 




















TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


SOME CURE! 


HE doctor was going away for a 

day’s outing, so left instructions 
with his assistant to carry on as best he 
could till the doctor’s return, adding 
that he did not expect anything at all 
serious was likely to require his atten- 
tion, and that he himself would be 
back that evening. 

Everything went well during the 
forenoon, and the assistant was be- 
ginning to enjoy a quiet afternoon in 
the doctor’s study, when suddenly the 
telephone bell rang. 

“Hello! Is the doctor in? May I 
speak to him?” came in sweet feminine 
tones over the wire. 

“I am sorry, madam; he is out at 
present,” replied the assistant; “but 
perhaps I may be of use to you?” 

“Oh! Is that you, Dr. Brown? It 
is most unfortunate that the doctor 
himself isn’t in. I am speaking on 
behalf of Mrs. Thompson, and it is 
rather important,” replied the lady at 
the other end. 





‘—-- -- ~_—_—- 


Drawn ™ RENE CLARKE. 


After playing from a sand trap, don’t leave without smoothing your marks. 


“Then, can I take a message for him 
when he returns?” replied the obse- 
quious Dr. Brown. 

“Well,” replied she, “tell the doctor 
immediately on his return that Mrs. 
Thompson has a gymkhana coming on, 
and she wonders if he could do any- 
thing for it.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied the 
resourceful assistant. “I'll tell the 
doctor the moment he returns; and, 
in the meantime, tell her to put a 
mustard poultice on it, and renew 
every two hours.” 


UPHOLDING THE DIGNITY 


Chinese servants in the employ of 
Europeans in the Orient are very keen 
on maintaining the dignity of the 
household. 

Some years ago three young Ameri- 
cans traveling in the East had been 
entertained at dinner at the house of 
an Englishman living in Shanghai. 

Walking out the Bubbling Well 
Road a day or so later they passed his 
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house and decided that it was an ex- 
cellent opportunity to pay their bread 
and butter call. In answer to their 
ring, a very pompous Chinese butler 
announced that their hostess was not 
at home. 

It so happened that only one of them 
had with him a visiting card, and the 
other two wrote their names under- 
neath his and handed it to the serv- 
ant. 

The Oriental took hold of it by the 
corner, much as one would pick up a 


very dirty rag, and then solemnly 
handed it back, exclaiming: “How 
fashion? Three piecee man, one 


piecee card? No can do!” 


GOOD TO HER 


Dinah, the cook, informed her mis- 
tress that she was married. 

“Will he be good to you and support 
you?” her mistress asked. 

“Oh, yes, mum; he sure will. Last 
Christmas he gave me a Victrola, an’ 
I’se mos’ got it paid for.” 
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This practice may save the green keeper 


from being accused of surreptitiously using the club’s valuable property for raising pigs. 
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By Watt Mason 


ILLUSTRATION BY Henry J. Peck 


The Day After 





“Thirty years or more have passed since you came here one day and bought a knife and didn’t pay.” 


EN I went back to Jingle- 

town, all loaded with my 

great renown, the people met 
me at the train, and put me on a gilded 
wain, and took me up the village 
street, a conqueror, so help me Pete. 
It was a gorgeous scene and grand, 
and there was music by the band; and 
lovely damsels strewed the way with 
flowers magnificent and gay, and local 
Bryans reared on end, and let their 
burning words ascend, and said it was 
the proudest day for Jingletown, hip, 
hip, hooray! 

The tears were streaming down my face 
as I beheld my native place thus gar- 
landed to honor me; it was some honor, 
you'll agree. And I determined there 
and then, I wouldn’t leave that town 
again; there I'd abide until the end; 
no town could be a better friend. 
There, where I first beheld the light, 
I'd stay until I said Good Night. 

Next day I went to Johnson’s store, 
to gossip there an hour or more, about 
old times and things and friends, old 
times when girls wore Grecian bends, 
and men put oil upon their hair, and 
life was glad and sweet and fair. And 
when I started for the door, said John- 


son, “Thirty years or more have passed 
since you came here one day and 
bought a knife and didn’t pay. You 
said you'd pay within a week; but if 
you through my ledger seek, you'll 
find you never paid a red; of course 
the bill is outlawed, dead; but now 
that you have conquered fame, and 
won out in the wide world’s game, and 
vindicated human life, you ought to 
pay me for that knife.” 

He seemed the happiest of gents, 
when I had paid him ninety cents; but, 
somehow, when I left the store, the 
glamour of the day seemed o’er. I 
doubted if I’d settle down to spend 
my days in Jingletown. 

I called on old Doc Belfry then, 
and talked of bygone days and men. 
The Doc had been, the day before, 
among the orators who swore that I 
brought honor to the grad and made 
the hearts of all men glad. He said 
that Jingletown had seen my rise to 
pinnacles serene, and blessed me as I 
rose to fame, and e’en the children 
lisped my name. Such talk as this had 
made me feel that I would show a heart 
of steel if I went forth from Jingle- 
town, that offered me a kingly crown. 
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And now we talked of friends we 
knew, who perished of the mumps or 
flu, of some who made or squandered 
kale, of some in Congress, some in 
jail. And then I rose and took 
my lid, and said, “I guess I'll have 
to skid; there are a million friends 
to see, and it’s already half-past 
three.” 

Then said the doc, “Full well I know 
the trifling things of long ago you have 
forgotten, in your rise, your vision 
fixed upon the skies. When one 
ascends the heights of fame it cer- 
tainly would be a shame to bring to 
his attention things which are of sordid 
kind, byjings. AndsoIhaven’t bothered 
you about the trifle that is due. "Twas 
forty years ago, I think, when I re- 
lieved you of a kink, by means of my 
world-famous pills, composed of buds 
and barks and squills. So if you'll 
hand me half a buck this day will seem 
a day of luck.” 

In my rich garb of brindled brown 
I took the first train out of town. Men 
may applaud distinguished gents, but 
they must have their forty cents. Men 
worship culture, genius, skill, and then 
present an ancient bill. 
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“Goodness Snakes Alive!” 
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Illustration by Joun HE p, Jr. t 
ss HESE radicals,” began Al, turn- ing four perfect smoke-rings, “did 
ing disgustedly from the front ‘Babe’ get a homer yesterday?” 
to the sporting page of the “Say, listen, Al,” I said. “Supposing 


morning paper, “make me sick.” Al is 
one of my two roommates at Branford 
College. He was occupying, as is his 
custom, the only comfortable chair in 
the room. Pete, who is the other 
member of our trio, was stretched out 
on the window-seat smoking an after- 
breakfast cigarette. I was sitting 
tilted back in my desk chair. It was 
a scene suggestive of quiet and repose 
—so much so that it seemed quite un- 
necessary to pay the slightest attention 
to Al’s remark. Our disregard, how- 
ever, had no effect on Al. 

“They always want to change every- 
thing,” he continued. “And if youwere 
to offer any one of them the world on 
a silver platter and say, ‘Here—take 
the earth and fix it up to suit your- 
self,’ he wouldn’t know what to do 
with it.” 

“Speaking of that,” said Pete, blow- 


someone was to hand you the world on 
a silver platter, what would you do 
with it?” 

“He got a three-bagger and was 
walked twice,” replied Al. “Do you 
mean to ask what would happen if I 
had the absolute power to do with the 
world what I pleased?” 

“Yes,” I said, “seriously—if to-day, 
for one whole day, you were omnipo- 
tent—” 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted 
Pete, “what was that word?” 

“ Omnipotent,’ ” I said, scornfully. 

“Oh!” said Pete, “ ‘omnipotent. 
Then he added: “It’s a nice word— 
‘omnipotent.’ Il have to use it some 
time. I wonder what it means.” 

“You ironhead,” I said. “It means—” 

“No,” said Pete. “Don’t tell me. It 
would spoil it. I’d rather use it reck- 
lessly—as you did. If I knew what 


,” 
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it meant I might become self-con- 
scious about it. But go on—don’t let 
me interrupt.” 

“Well,” said Al, “if I were to be 
King of the World to-day, I think that 
the first thing I would do would be to 
abolish the study of Latin—” 

“That reminds me,” I said, “that 1 
haven’t prepared to-day’s lesson.” 

“Neither have I,’ said Al. “But don’t 
you remember—there’s no Latin class 
to-day. Pete told me in chapel.” 

“Are you sure, Pete?” I asked. “If 
I flunk again to-day I’m ruined.” 

“Same here,” said Al. “Old Baldy’s 
got it in for me.” 

“Do you think,” said Pete, “that I 
would lie to my roommates? Now, 
about this being King of the World— 
do you know what I would do if I had 
the job to-day?” I noticed that Pete 
over-emphasized the word ‘to-day,’ bu 
it didn’t arouse my suspicions at the 
time. 

“No,” said I. “What would you do?” 

“Well,” said Pete. “If I had the 
chance to-day to do with the world 
what I wanted, the first thing I’d do 
would be to bring the sun up in the 
west instead of the east.” 

“What for?” I asked. 

“Wait,” said Pete, “until I finish. 
Then, about noon, I’d have the sun 
sink and night come on. The moon 
would rise and the stars would all come 
out just about the time everyone was 
having lunch. Then, when everybody 
had decided to go to bed and sleep, 
I’d bring the sun up again in the north, 
and it would be so light that no one 
could sleep. Then—” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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STORIES TO TELL 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 
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Jones, the susceptible, listens to a vivid 
description of a trip to Cuba. 


AN INVITATION 


An autoist, after being held up by 
highwaymen, beaten, robbed and left 
along the roadside, upon recovering 
from his experience, found himself sit- 
ting opposite a sign which the Board of 
Trade from a nearby town had put up 
and which read: .“Thank you--Come 
Again.” 


BARTER 


A family of darkies lived just across 
the road from a country store in Vir- 
ginia and were accustomed to trade 
their scanty farm produce for groceries. 

One day little black Jim came into 
the storesome- 
what earlier 
than was his 
wont and 
asked for “a | 
egg’s worth of 
tea.” | 

Smilingly | 
the merchant | 

| 





All others at regular rates. 


IF HE HAD A MILLION 


Joe Brown was the colored porter at 
a little bank in Southern Kansas. One 
spring day he rested on his broom and 
looked outdoors where Nature beck- 
oned him down to the river where he 
might doze and wait for a catfish nibble 
on his line. 

“Gee, boss,” 
vently, “I suttinly do wisht 
had a million dollahs!” 

“A million dollars, Joe?” the 
cashier said, smiling. “What 
would you do with a million dol- 
lars?” 

“Ah’d buy me some pigs 
make me some money.” 


he declared fer- 
Ah 


and 


HIS ESCAPE 
The grateful citizens had purchased 
and furnished a club house for the 
local American Legion. At the formal 
opening a group of doughboys were 
discussing the benefits derived from 
service in the Army. 

One tall, sturdy chap said: “When 
I enlisted I was stoop-shouldered, flat- 
chested, and as thin as a rail. Look 
at me now!” 

Said another: “Well, boys, the trip 
across was worth ten thousand a year 
to me. When I enlisted, I was en- 
gaged to be married. Three weeks 
after our outfit sailed for France, the 
girl married another fellow. Before 
I returned to the States she had been 
granted a divorce and ten thousand 
dollars a year alimony. Just suppose 
I had remained at home and married 
her. Wouldn’t I have a heluva time 
trying to raise that much money every 
year?” 


OPPORTUNITY: Where there’s a will—there’s a chance 








of something doing. a 





Original, unpublished humorous stories only are desired. 





First Prize 


WHAT HE WANTED 


A Swede entered the office of a 
lawyer at McPherson, Kansas, and 
inquired: ‘“Ees das bane lawyer’s 
place?” 

“Yes, my friend. 
do for you?” 

“Ay tank Ay want some papers 
made. Ay buy me farm from Nels 
Petersen, and Ay tank Ay want a 
mortgage.” 

“If you have bought a farm, what 
you want is a warranty deed, not a 
mortgage.” 

“No, Ay tank not. Ay buy me 
farm in Dakoty, and take deed, but 
purty soon long come man with 
mortgage, and he take farm. This 
time Ay tank Ay take mortgage.” 


What can I 











Second Prize 
PAYING IN ADVANCE 

An autoist who had the habit of driv- 
ing somewhat faster than the law al- 
lowed was haled before a local justice 
who imposed a fine of fifteen dollars. 
The autoist drew a roll of bills and laid 
a sum of money on the desk and started 
to leave the room. 


“Here!” the justice called. “There 
are thirty dollars here.” 
“That’s all right. Keep it. I am go- 


ing out of town faster than I came in.” 


MAKING SURE OF SUCCESS 


A young graduate in law wrote to a 
prominent practitioner in Dallas, Texas, 
to inquire what chance there was in that 

section. “Iam 
Republican 
in politics,” he 
wrote, “and an 
honest young 
lawyer.” 

In a few 
days he re- 
ceived this re- 








filled a dimin- ply: “If you 
utive bag and are a Repub- 
held out his lican the game 
hand for his laws here will 
pay. protect you, 

“Oh!” said | and if you are 
Che cee |. a ee ee p Ait | an honest 
rassed boy, This humble but and decided to and got so proficient famous juggler, and now /@wyer you 
de hen ain’ wide-awake waiter pursue him, in the art of balancing earns as much as you and will have no 
laid yet.” spied Opportunity that he became a us put together. competition.” 
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ERE I as young and as new 
VW. in the business of dramatic 

criticism as I once was, I 
should never dare give my article such 
a title. My editor would doubtless 
denounce me forthwith as altogether 
too flippant to write dramatic criticism 
for a periodical dignified by the Im- 
perial Nose Straightener, Rough-on- 
Rats and Crane Lavatory Fixtures ad- 
vertisements, would cast me out into 
the snow, like Lillian Gish, and would 
hire Mr. J. Ranken Towse or Mr. Johnny 
O’Connor to take my place. But age 
brings wisdom and, happily, as the 
critic grows older, his editor grows 
older with him. 

When a critic like myself or the 
editor of a metaphysical review like 
Judge reaches the ripe age of sixty- 
nine, he appreciates that the great 
truths of the theater wear not only 
cap and bells, but some very jocose 
patches upon the pantaloons to boot. 
It is now no longer necessary for the 
critic to lie gravely and to sneer at the 
ignobilia for getting more genuine 
pleasure out of Ed. Wynn at his best 
than out of Granville Barker at his 
worst. Once he is past sixty, your 
critic may freely confess that he would 
rather look at Julia Sanderson than at 
Robert B. Mantell, without damaging 
his reputation in the least. He has, 
in his long years of apprenticeship and 
service, lived honorably and in such 
wise that he can now look any man 
straight in the eye and tell him to go 
to Ziegfeld. No young critic, however 
sound and intelligent a critic he may be, 
can do any such thing. If he does, 
Mr. Belasco will be at his office as fast 
as a taxicab can get him there; Mr. 
William C. Reick will immediately sell 
the paper to avoid further chagrin; 
and Professor Brander Matthews will 
write a whole page in the New York 
Times’ literary supplement proving that 
the young ignoramus was born in Ger- 
many and therefore doesn’t know what 
he is talking about. 


AGE brings security. Few persons 
have ever successfully contra- 
dicted a man with whiskers. Whether 
he is right or wrong, there is always 
something about a man with whiskers 
that gives him the edge on the other 
fellow. It is said that even Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes once won an argu- 
ment. My one regret in life is that I 
did not permit my whiskers to grow 
at the age of twenty instead of wait- 
ing—imbecile that I am!—until I was 
sixty-three. Had I had the percipi- 
ence to grow an imposing bush at 
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By Greorce JEAN NATHAN 


twenty I should to-day be worth 
millions of dollars. For sixty-two 
years my brilliant intellect went 
largely for naught because my face 
was clean-shaven. A profound critic, 
I was habitually regarded as a mere 
playboy; a scholar of the theater and 
of dramatic literature, I was looked 
on as lightly as my clean-shaven 
young friend, William Winter. To- 
day, however, all is different. I have 
convinced thousands who previously 
dismissed me as trivial and impudent 
that I am a penetrating and important 
judge of the arts solely by virtue of 
my whiskers. I am perfectly frank 
about it. My whiskers alone have 
won over the skeptics. Though I still 
write exactly the same things that I 
wrote forty years ago, I have taken 
on an austerity and dignity in the eyes 
of the erstwhile doubters. Professor 
William Lyon Phelps Himself writes 
me for my autograph... . 

My whiskers, therefore, permit me 
to write here to-day that I enjoy Miss 
Adele Astaire’s dancing very much 
more than Mr. George Bernard Shaw's 
“Back to Methuselah.” If the pur- 
pose of the theater is to entertain, 
then I say that the Astaire girl enter- 
tains twice as greatly as Shaw’s play. 
If the purpose of the theater is to in- 
struct, surely Shaw’s play has nothing 
especially new or profound to téll us, 
so he and Miss Astaire are even. 
Steven on that count. If the purpose 
of the theater is to give us beauty, it 
would surely take an expert comedian 
to find as much in Shaw’s play as in 
the Astaire dancing flapper. If you 
insist, for all my whiskers, that this 
is flippant, I assure you that you are 
wrong. Put “Back to Methuselah” 
and Adel Astaire side by side on two 
stages, pull up the curtains, and con- 
vince yourself. You will agree with 
me, provided you are not a member 
of the Drama League, a writer for 
the Dial, or blind. 


ques play, produced by the ad- 
venturous Theater Guild in three 
sections, would, if played consecu- 
tively, last from 8.30 o’clock on Mon- 
day evening until 6.30 on Tuesday 
morning. It is a simoon of words 
with barely a trace of its author’s 
former wit and humor; it is in the 
main utterly without theatrical life; 
it is as repetitious as the hiccoughs; 
it articulates a philosophy of creative 
evolution chaotically, clumsily and 
dully. About once every hour one 
detects a faint flash of the gay old 
Shaw, but only for a moment—and 
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again all is darkness. The book of 
the play has been available for so long 
and so much has been told of it in 
the daily and weekly press, that I 
assume you are familiar with its con- 
tent. I confine myself, therefore, 
merely to an expression of opinion, 
and avoid a deeper plumbing. Suffice 
it to say that, after sitting through 
the Guild’s cycle, the final impres- 
sion is of having engaged a play that 
talks itself to death before it is half 
over. 

Although Miss Astaire dances her- 
self half to death before the music 
show, “For Goodness Sake,” is half 
over, the impression is quite the op- 
posite. Here is a girl with the grace 
of Irene Castle, the humor of Ann 
Pennington, the charm of Marilynn 
Miller and the variety of Dorothy 
Dickson rolled into one. She is at 
once nimble and funny, easy to look 
at and pleasantly impudent. She is 
no beauty; she makes up her eyes with 
a pint or two of shoe blacking; she 
has little color-sense in the selection 
of costumes. But in her is all the 
“theater” that “Back to Methuselah” 
lacks. She has the air of a Peck’s 
Bad Girl being blown hither and 
thither by a hundred powerful electric 
fans. A swirl of skirts... the light- 
ning of a pair of electric little legs 

. the rain of a thousand dancing 
slippers .. . a figure come out of a 
canvas of Degas to a galloping rag 
time tune. And all without a touch 
of the droopy-eyed, sentimental hum 
bug or set grin or undulating arms ol 
the conventional dancing girl. In the 
midst of a dance as rhythmical as the 
waves in Havana harbor, the Astaire 
jocosely lifts a thumb to her small 
pug nose and wiggles her fingers at 
the orchestra leader. In the midst of 
a waltz as grateful as a waving willow 
tree, she seizes the fraction of a 
moment to wind her right foot back 
of her and to imbed its toe in the seat 
of her partner’s trousers. A droll 
clown, an extraordinarily engaging 
dancer, and an exceptionally interest- 
ing music show figure. 

Thus, stroking my whiskers, I sum 
up. I would rather see Adele Astaire 
dance once than see Part I of “Back 
to Methuselah.” I would rather see 
her dance twice than see Part II of 


“Back to Methuselah.” I would 
rather see her dance three times 
than see Parts I, II and III of 
“Back to Methuselah,” with the 


Theater Guild’s free entr’-acte coffee 
thrown in. If this be ignorance, 
make the most of it. 
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DOROTHY 
SMOLLER 


SMITH 


“OH, MAMA, COME AND 
GET YOUR BABY BOY!” 


Says Freddie, as he falls for 
the Egyptian deity and robs 
his own bank (the combina- 
tion is B.V.D.!) to cover 
the poor girl with jewels. 
She has no other clothes! 


“THE SPIRIT OF 76, 96 AND 106!” 


Did you know the Smith brothers had 

another brother? These three young 

fellers may be playing hookey with the 

undertaker, but they shake a mean foot! 

This is the way you fellows will look 
when you get your bonus! 


SKEET 
GALLAGHER 


“WHERE IS RUBY 
AT?” 

Bud takes a “shot” at 
Ruby, the heiress, 
and breaks the cam- 
era. Ruby was a 
debutante when 
Grant took Rich- 
mond. She inherits a 
million when she gets 
an heir. Give ’er the 
air, Bud! 






GERTRUOE 
O'CONNOR 





Arthur Litle takes a trip “Up in the Clouds.” 
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As Bertram Hartman sees Buster Keaton in “The Boat,” 





at the Rivoli Theater. 


The Transcendental Slapstick 


remark that the Chinese are a 

patient race without surpris- 
ing anybody. This is not a refer- 
ence to the fact that one of their 
artisans will spend years jabbing at 
jade or at the monumental persever- 
ance of celestial scholars in learning 
to make and understand the vast array 
of ideographs which they call an alpha- 
bet. Rather we are thinking of the 
patience of the Chinese in the face of 
the things which are said about them 
in motion pictures and melodramas. 
The Irish of New York rebelled and 
filled the theater with shouts of, “It 
never happened in Ireland!” simply 
because Synge’s “Playboy of the West- 
ern World” showed a young man who 
boasted of having killed his father. It 
was, for dialectic effect, his “da.” On 
the other hand, “The Queen of the 
Highbinders,” and many another such 
has been played for years without one 
Chinese in any audience leaping to his 
feet to exclaim, “Belly lotten.” 

The Irish egged the Abbey company 
to show their disapproval while the 
Chinese who were cultivating eggs cen- 
turies before the Irish wore anything 
but blue paint, have refrained entirely 
from such demonstrations. It would, 
of course, be terrible if the Chinese 
should adopt this form of indicating 
disapproval. The censure of century 
eggs would be enough to discourage 
even the boldest of playwrights. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Chinese 
have not suffered because of their for- 
bearance in the face of theatrical dis- 
tortion. Practically every other race 
has taken on in the public mind some 
semblance of the figure which fiction 
has made of it. People do believe in 
the sentimental, devil-may-care, 
drunken, thoroughly admirable Irish- 
man because they have seen him in so 
many plays. Even a great war could 
not quite destroy the notion that a 
Frenchman was a man with a little 
black moustache who said, “Oo, la la!” 
and a German a fat and jolly person 
with a porcelain pipe and a stein of 
dark beer. 

The Chinese, on the contrary, has 
remained comparatively immune from 


P ‘remark th we may venture the 


By Hreywoop Broun 


taking on any of the attributes with 
which the dramatists and the scenario 
writers have endowed him. To them 
he has invariably been a sinister figure 
belonging to a tong and carrying a 
gun. Mostly he has been employed to 
abduct the heroine and to remove her 
to various cellars where great pres- 
sure has been brought to bear upon 
her in the hope of gaining a new con- 
vert to drugs and depravity. But 
heroin and heroine, though doing as 
well as could be expected, have failed 
to carry conviction. To us the China- 
man remains as the person who takes 
the laundry and brings the chop suey. 
Not all the films in the world have suc- 
ceeded in making us regard him as a 
slant-eyed villain. 


6s HE DRAGON’S CLAW,” first 

episode in the new imported se- 
rial, “Mistress of the World,” is more 
persuasive than most the pictures of 
celestial chicanery. It has taken the 
Chinese out of Pell and Mott Streets 
and put them back into Canton and 
Hong Kong. Chinese do become ter- 
rifying when we are allowed to see 
them swarm. “The Dragon’s Claw,” 
shows us teeming thousands in narrow 
winding streets. 

All this was thrilling, but unfor- 
tunately Mia May, the heroine against 
whom all the evil forces of the great 
empire are directed, seemed just a trifle 
inadequate for the task of kindling the 
passions of a continent. When it came 
to a life and honor struggle between 
her and any one of the innumerable 
Chinese villains with designs against 
her, we felt as neutral as a Harvard 
man at a Yale and Princeton football 
game. Even when she ran for miles 
through a broken field we were not 
much excited. The scenery which is 
put on view in “The Dragon’s Claw” 
is as beautiful as Ceylon’s Isle, famed 
in the hymn tune. The story and its 
interpreters are not quite so appealing. 


NE of the factors which made “The 
Dragon’s Claw” seem relatively 
unimportant was the presence of Bus- 
ter Keaton’s, “The Boat,” on the same 
bill. This is a funny film and, there- 
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fore, of much more serious moment. 
When the motion pictures approach 
life earnestly they seldom arrive. 
They rely, then, too much upon 
thought and too little upon intuition. 
Charlie Chaplin, for instance, con- 
stantly provokes deep philosophic dis- 
cussion by his antics because he goes 
where his spirit leads him and follows 
it deep into the recesses of the human 
heart. Buster Keaton is hardly so dar- 
ing an adventurer, but he is imagina- 
tive and ingenious in slashing his way 
through the tedium of life by means 
of a gleaming slapstick. We were 
moved many times to exclaim, “Lay on, 
Keaton.” 

Most of the comedies in which this 
performer appears are exceedingly de- 
structive of property. We like that. 
Living in a civilization and a city 
which constantly bends its efforts to 
make us keep off grass and alcohol it 
is reassuring, even in the pictures, to 
see a person who cuts merrily through 
all substantial barriers reared against 
him. Low bridges and piers cannot 
blockade Keaton’s cruising yacht. 
When it has chosen a course it sticks 
to it no matter what man or the ele- 
ments may say. 

The picture ends tragically. Like 
many another flaming spirit, the boat 
is beaten down at last. The Pacific 
co-ordinates against it and causes ship- 
wreck. But Keaton himself is neither 
drowned nor downed. He and the 
family, provided for him in the pic- 
ture, escape in a watertight bathtub. 
This seeming security is snatched from 
him because one of the children re- 
moves the stopper and down goes the 
tub in the middle of the Pacific. For- 
tunately the mariners find that the 
water is only waist deep for the small- 
est of the children, and the picture 
ends with their wading away to secur- 
ity upon some dark and nameless 
beach. 

Here is symbolism enough to last a 
Thanatopsis study club for an entire 
winter. The funny films are generally 
the more important ones because they 
represent not the experiences of man, 
but something which lies deeper—his 
hopes and his ideals. 






























Photographed by NIcKOLAS MURAY 
Rose Rolando is one of the sweetest 
chords in the ‘““Music Box.”’ 
Next door she seems to be imitating a 
cigarette. “‘O Mar’! What a lucky 
strike!” 


Photographed by Epwarp THAYER MoNRor 
Violet Heming is again crossing 
“The Rubicon,” in the play of that 

name. 





Photographed by CAMPBELL Stupi0s. 
Seena Owen plays the lead in Fannie Hurst’s stirring melo-photo-drama. “Back Pay.” 
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“What a box of monkeys the United States Senate is, anyway!” 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM 


DULNESS COMPOUNDED WITH JEALOUSY 
HAT a box of monkeys the United States 
Senate is, anyway! Three years ago 
the Democrats were defending a treaty 
presented by a Democratic President 
against the pettifogging of the Repub- 
licans; now the Democrats are petti- 
fogging over a treaty presented by a 
Republican President, and the Repub- 
licans more or less are defending him. 
The Bandarlog people of the Senate seem 
to control majorities in both parties. 
The differences between Republican 
. statesmanship and Democratic states- 
manship seem to be hidden in the intricacies separating 
Tweedledee from Tweedledum. What a lot of miserable 
face-savers they are; sacrificing their country’s standing 
among the nations of mankind merely to prove their own 
stupidity in the use of power! The whole body is as dull, 
as vulgar, as malicious and as incompetent as though it 
were the illegitimate offspring of a troop of Sairy Gamps, 
having a liaison with a company of Sergeants Buzfuz. 

If only Falstaff could have cut into the dance for a 
blessed hour to give the vulgarians a sense of humor, 
America’s diplomatic history for the last four years might 
have been less shameful. 





AND NOW EGYPT 


dom at any price—even at the price of her dominion. 
The establishment of the Irish Free State was in 
reality more the rehabilitation of the British Free State 
than anything else. And the surrender of the protectorate 


iM ones seems to be determined to have her free- 








ALLEN WHITE 


over Egypt will give to England more liberty than to the 
Egyptians. The master always is chained to the slave, 
and the chain binds him to ignominy more degrading than 
the slave's. 

India, of course, stands next in line. And with India, 
Egypt and Ireland free and independent, England will 
begin to be the power she should be in the British Empire. 
For as the bonds of imperial control weaken, the bonds 
of mutual interest, of commercial unity, of common ideals, 
will grow stronger. No European country can compete 
seriously with England in these free states, once these 
states are free; but with hatred and fear and suspicion 
wrapped up in every package that England sent out to 
her unwilling captives, her commercial greatness was 
hampered by her political folly. 

A country’s liabilities are its colonial minions; its 
assets are its equal allies. England is learning this great 
truth, and the truth is making England free. 


WASHINGTON’S HAIR 


LBERT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard, startled 
the world upon Washington’s birthday by declaring 
that the father of his country was red-headed. Some- 

thing that does not seem exactly respectable—at least, 
not quite nice—arises when a country suddenly discovers 
that it has a red-headed father. Where, asked the neigh- 
bors, has this red-headed father been all these years? 
Granted that we had a red-headed father, where is the 
red-headed country which should be thereunto appertain- 
ing as a sort of hereditary appurtenance? This is not a 
red-headed country; far be it! And far from it. We 
have our emotional moments; but, for the most part, we 
are calm, and, compared with Mexico or South America 

















or Italy, we are patience on a monument. Yet, neither 
Diaz nor Bolivar nor Garibaldi were ever suspected of 
red polls. The closest approach to red in the lot was the 
Garibaldian shirt. And yet this country, which is sup- 
posed to be slimy with self-interest, which is commonly 
supposed to have no temperature not superinduced by a 
hard iron dollar, is accused by a smart professor in Harvard 
of having a red-headed father. Maybe so; but, aside from 
his red-headed language, which sometimes rose to the 
boiling point, what did Washington ever do to prove his 
red hair? He was a deliberate man. His love affairs 
were temperate, indigenous and well considered. His 
policies were safe and sane—quite Hardingesque in their 
placid simplicity. Jefferson is easily proved to be red- 
headed; Lfncoln’s whole career gives off the red glow of 
the sanguine temperament, which makes his red hair seem 
plausible and convincing. But George Washington sud- 
denly appearing to posterity with a red head seems as 
incongruous as though the Statue of Liberty suddenly 
should roll her stockings and begin to shimmy with all 


her might and main. 
p get along with. He has gone through his first year 
with but one resignation from his Cabinet. Yet the 
year had hardly rounded itself out before it was whispered 
that there would be another resignation, and that Secre- 
tary Fall of the Interior Department would take his doll 
rags and go back to New Mexico, possibly using New 
Mexico as a coaling station for the United States Supreme 
Court, or as they say in politics, for something equally 
good! A President rarely goes through his first year with- 
out a row with some member of his Cabinet, and President 
Harding has proved himself to be an exceptionally equable 
man; bland, suave, gentle, kind, with a great belief that 
all men can agree with one another if they will get around 
a table and look into each other’s eyes and- hear each 
other’s voices. That is why he has had such success 
with the Senate, and has held his Cabinet practically in- 
tact. If Secretary of the Interior Fall goes it will be 
only because he is an extremist who does not represent 
the average political opinion of his party, as, for instance, 
Hughes, Hoover, Wallace, and Davis represent the aver- 
age Republican. Fall is a conservative, a conservative 
with even reactionary tendencies. His place in the Cabinet 
has marked the extreme right outpost of the Administra- 
tion forces. Fall believes in a strong hand in Mexico. 
And the watchful waiting policy which President Harding 
has taken over from the last Administration irks the Secre- 
tary of the Interior beyond words. Fall believes in the 
isolation of the United States. And the policy of con- 
ference following upon _ conference, 
building up an international govern- 
ment without constitution or by-laws, 
is a sharp stick driven into the innards 
of the New Mexican member of the 
Cabinet which gives him unspeakable 
pain. Fall believes in getting the Gov- 
ernment out of business, and business 
out of the Government. And the Ad- 
ministration’s line-up with the agricul- 
tural bloc in a number of its measures, 
measures which Senator Fall has de- 
nounced time and again as Socialistic 
measures, makes Senator Fall feel like 
a stepchild at the party. A serious 


“THE FIRST YEAR” 
RESIDENT HARDING seems to be an easy man to 


occasionally in his family is found a man like Fall, who 
makes a wry face; who, indeed, may go out into the garden 
to pout and eat worms. If Senator Fall goes, he goes. 
The world will move on without him. Those who believe 
the world was going back, or that it was about to stand 
still, when the new Administration came in a year ago, 
are due for a fairly rough voyage. To be forever picking 
up the spilled beans of yesterday’s hope is the punishment 
which the high gods put upon man for letting moss grow 
upon his convictions. A sad punishment; Secretary Fall 
should keep his mind fixed upon Secretary Ballinger. It 
might be worse; but not much worse. 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 


ERE it is again, our great national feast; not the 
Fourth of July, not Memorial Day, not Thanksgiving 
or Columbus Day, but April Fools’ Day, the one day 

in which all Americans can join together in praise of their 
patron saints. If there is one day in all the year when 
Congress should adjourn, out of respect to its own hal- 
lucinations, it is April Fools’ Day. Every day will be 
Sunday by and by, and every day is All Fools’ Day in 
Congress. Congress should have no monopoly upon the 
celebration of the blessed day. Business has its inning 
also. The commerce of any nation which permits bank- 
ruptcy and stagnation in food products in one part of the 
country, and high prices and under-feeding in another part 
of the country, has its valid claim on the patron saint 
of All Fools’ Day. American commerce and American 
Congress go hand in hand down the primrose path on this 
day when we celebrate our consecration to the national 
bughouse. Again, there is no reason why business and 
politics feel that they are called upon alone to celebrate 
the glorious day. They might as well make room for 
religion, and the trinity, business, politics and religion, join 
hands and go jazzing across the land. For religion is 
filling the churches with movies and vaudeville of one sort 
or another to the neglect of the old-fashioned gospel of 
applied brotherhood in a world where only applied brother- 
hood will solve the great problems that are pressing upon 
humanity for solution. What a trinity of follies: Politics 
full of bickerings, jealousy, and caterwauling, business full 
of blowholes and greed and the neglect of the essential, 
economic interests of the country, and religion full of a 
cheap pandering to the sensualities and sentimentalities of 
a thoughtless people, while a weary world is blindly 
groping for guidance, help and comfort in one of the great- 
est crises in human history. And here is this America— 
the land above all other that is equipped by reason of its 
strength of body, of mind and heart to lead the world, 
frankly given over to a vast and miserable pettifoggery 
in every great line of human endeavor. All hail the thanes 
of folly! “Who shall be king hereafter!” 











business is this governing of a sovereign 
people. To do it successfully one has 
to move much further and faster than 
one does as a United States Senator. 
One has to accept measures and promul- 
gate doctrines as a President which, as 
a public man speaking on the Chautau- 
qua platform, would have made him 
throw up his very shoes with nausea. 
Our beloved President is taking his 
doctrinal medicine and political treacle 
with a sweet and amiable smile, but 
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DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


First Bookkeeper—Yes, she’s a very successful saleswoman. 
Second Bookkeeper—What’s her line? 
“Hosiery.” 
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Elizabeth Asquith Carries On 


I Have ONLY Myse.r to BLAME. By Princess 
> Bibesco (Elizabeth Asquith). G. H. Doran 
E TRUST we are not laying 
ourself open to misconception 
when we describe Margot As- 
quith’s daughter, the Princess A. 
Bibesco, as a chip off the old block— 
for so we gather from a perusal of her 
volume of stories called “I Have Only 
Myself to Blame.” Mamma Margot, you 
will recall, recently threw all the small 
town spinsters into a flurry of haste to 
get her shocking memoirs from the 
public Library. We notice it is still one 
of the six “non-fiction” books most in 
demand. (We were never quite certain 
about classing it as “non-fiction.”) Now 
follows the daughter, who is the wife 
of the Roumanian Minister to these 
United States, with a collection of tales 
that other daughters should not permit 
their mothers to read without first ex- 
plaining Things to them, for mothers 
are usually ignorant of the Facts of 
Life; and that the virginal sparrows 
who hop so eagerly over the lintels of 
New England public libraries looking 
for intellectual crumbs will probably 
read with delicious horror and profound 
misunderstanding. 

For these sketches—they are hardly 
stories in the true sense, but fleeting 
episodes, hints, suggestions, out of the 
eternal drama of Sex—are as sophisti- 
cated as a Schnitzler play. Indeed, if 
Elizabeth Asquith could write a little 
better, she could easily create a femaie 
“Anatole”; she has the wit, the observa- 
tion, and the world-weary preoccupa- 
tion with sex, characteristic of an out- 
worn aristocracy. Consider her hero- 
ine who is wooed tenderly, amid the 
iris blooms, with reverent kisses on the 
hands, while she dreams of a roughneck 
behind a long cigar, who takes her mas- 
terfully up to a hotel bedroom with a 
brass bed. Or consider the wife at the 
end of the first year, who—but per- 
haps we needn’t consider her just now. 
There will be plenty of readers who will 
consider her with a smirk or a leer. 
But that is not the way. Actually, there 
is something profoundly pathetic about 
this book, pathetic because its erotic 
note is so psychologically true, its 
“nerves” so real. It shows the point to 
which Mr. Shaw’s “Horseback Hall” 
had sunk, in its old-world ease of privi- 
lege and sophistication. Read this 
book, and then read Hamlin Garland’s 
“Daughter of the Middle Border,” and 
you will learn more about the difference 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


between Europe and America than a 
year of travel could teach you. 


GHITZA, AND OTHER ROMANCES or Gypsy BLOop. 
By Konrad Bercovici. Boni and Liveright. 

ORE about the Europe of privilege, 

that is. The gypsies are another 
matter. Konrad Bercovici is one of 
those “foreigners” so obnoxious to the 
hundred percenters, who has come to 
New York from Europe, from the land 
where the Blue Danube flows, and en- 
riched our literature thereby. Wild, hot, 
hearty, colorful tales these are of the 
gypsy blood in central Europe, primi- 
tive and direct in their passions, but 
narrated with the vivid art of the true 
story teller, and transporting the reader, 
as if by magic, into the life of villages 
far away, where after all, in spite of 
the strangeness, the men and women 
seem closer to the Garlands than to the 
Margot and Elizabeth Asquiths. It is 
the kinship of mother earth. When pas- 
sion is simple and direct, it doesn’t 
greatly matter whether it dominates a 
gypsy lover or a Puritan pioneer; it is 
admirable and understandable. And 
when a nation loses it, it is time for the 
barbarians. 


MADAME MARGOT, A Grotesque LEGEND cr OLD 
CHARLESTON. By John Bennett. The Century 
Company. 

N OUR Southern States is a mine of 
folklore and legend that as yet has 

hardly been scratched below the sur- 
face, and generally then by arrant sen- 
timentalists of the type who burble 
about “chivalry,” between lynching par- 
ties. John Bennett, who many years 
ago wrote a delightful juvenile story 
called “Master Skylark,” and then 
dropped so completely out of sight that 
even “Who’s Who” abandoned him, has 
suddenly bobbed up*from a digging in 
that mine, with a small but shining nug- 
get. It is the story of a beautiful Creole 
who sold her soul to the devil to keep 
her even more beautiful daughter pure, 
and her fate was to grow coarser and 
darker till she died a coal black negress. 
He has told this legend in a prose of 
languid loveliness, as heavy-scented as 
the June gardens of the ancient Charles- 
ton which he recreates, and he has cast 
over the tale less a spirit of horror than 
a spirit of some strange romance, as far 
from the clanging realistic America of 
to-day as—well, as Charleston’s glory 
is from the poor, forsaken city that now 
drowses into decay above the yellow 
water. 
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THE MARGIN oF Hesitation. By Frank Moore 


Colby. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An intellectual Tory, with a sense of 
humor—perhaps the only one in cap- 
tivity. An American satirist who 
dares to write English. In short, the 
real thing. 


ANGELICA. A novel by Elizabeth Sanxay Hold- 
ing. G. H. Doran & Co. 
The author of “Invincible Minnie” 
dolls up a dime novel with naturalistic 
trimmings. The trimmings are good. 


Dutcy. A comedy by G. S. Kaufman and Mare 

Connelly. Putnam. 

A deservedly successful stage play 
that acts better than it reads, with an 
introduction by Booth Tarkington, 
who (between the lines) tries to prove 
his own plays are Great Stuff. 


Sworps. A poetic drama. 
G. H. Doran & Co. 
Every so often, somebody has to do 

it. A manager fell for this one, too. 

He probably thinks the public consists 

of unpoetic fatheads. Maybe he’s 

right, but this play doesn’t prove it. 

Poetic drama is written in a theatric- 

ally dead language. Besides, “Swords” 

is a bad play, preposterous in incident 
and cluttered with chatter. 


By Sidney Howard. 


AuTUMN. By Robert Nathan. McBride. 


Supposed to be the story of “an old 
schoolmaster in a New England vil- 
lage.” James M. Barrie caught in a 
fog. 


PLum Puppinc. By Christopher Morley. Double- 
day, Page. 

Scraps from the daily grist of a busy 
journalist, a jovial fellow who con- 
fesses he likes Philadelphia, tadpoles, 
commuting, the works of Joseph Con- 
rad, and three hours for lunch. In 
fact, he likes most everything, and we 
like him) 


More TisH. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. G. H. 


Doran. 

Impossible stories of an old maid 
who was funny at first. Illustrating 
the baleful effect of trying to make 
two blades of grass grow where God 
meant only one. 


Tue Bic Town. 
Merrill. 
An amusing fable in slang, inflated 
to 244 pages. About 200 pages too 
much of a good thing. 


By Ring W. Lardner. Bobbs, 














Irrepressible, 


IDENTIFIED 
We was this wild and winsome 


coot 
That made poor Adam pull the boot 
And taste of that forbidden fruit? 
A Flapper. 


This Cleopatra maiden fair 
For whom great Cesar tore his hair, 
Who was this vamp so debonair? 

A Flapper. 


Who was this biddy called Salome 
That robbed John Baptist of his dome, 
The one that made mere man leave 


home? A Flapper. 


Who is it now that flashes by 

With scanty clothes and drooping eye, 

For whom some sap would gladly die? 
A Flapper. 


Who strokes the profs upon their nobs, 
And on their shoulders gently sobs 
While some swell mark from them she 


robs? A Flapper. 


Who is it spends your hard-earned kale 
Who makes this plaint a woeful tale 
Who is more deadly than the male? 
A Flapper. 
—Stantord Chaparral. 
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The Original Necking Party. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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Joyous, 
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I never met a girl like this, 
And never hope to see one; 
But since so many men go wrong, 
I know that there must be one. 
—Ambherst Lord Jeff. 


EVER? 

HAYE you ever been 
Introduced to your chum’s 
Fair affinity, and 
Immediately she tries to 
Gather you in? 
But you remember that he’s 
Your chum, and consequently 
Act rather cool towards her, and 
Straightway she advises 
Your chum to shun you, because 
You are no fit 
Companion for him. 
—Toronto Goblin 


A SENSITIVE SOLE 


Colored Rookie—I'd lahk to have a 
new pair o’ shoes, suh! 

Sergeant—Are your shoes worn out? 

“Worn out! Man, the bottums of 
mah shoes are so thin ah can step on 
a dime and tell whether its’s heads or 
tails!”"—Pitt Panther. 


EPITAPH 
ERE lie the bones of Ed McGee— 
A wiz at snappy repartee, 
The butt of Eddie’s sharpest quip 


Packed a six-gun on his hip! 
—Ohio Sun Dial 
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Irresponsible 


ge Wits 


ANCIENT ERROR 


SOMETIMES doubt that there was 
ever truth 
In any ancient saw or proverb hoary; 
To me a thousand years of dumb be- 
lief 
Fail to bring deeper credence to a 
story. 


They say that “love is blind”’—the 
proverb lies 
Like many an olden apothegm that 
lingers. 
I grant he often holds his eyes for 
shame— 
But watch, you'll catch him peeking 
through his fingers! 
—Johns Hopkins Black and Blue Jay. 


ASSISTANCE AT HAND 
It was the fag-end of a tedious eve- 


ning. At the close of the third 
twenty-minute lapse he said plain- 
tively: 


“I wish I had money. I'd travel.” 

“Well,” she replied, as she began to 
unroll her stocking, “how much do you 
need?”—Mass. Tech. Voo Doo. 

















Journalism—In my opinion, no one 
can be good-looking unless well 
dressed. 

Fine Arts—And yet Venus was a 
success.—Columbia Jester. 
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“Do hurry up! By the time you have 
finished shaving this side of my face, 
there will be a beard on the other 
side.”"—Le Rire (Paris). 


66 HAT is the subject of this 
photoplay?” 
“It’s a story of the great north.”’ 
“Big trees, snow storms, love in the 
wilds, and all that sort of thing?” 
“Yes, and the hero is a pretty chap 
who’s never been 500 miles from steam 
heat in his life."—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Mistress—I’ve lost the key of my 
writing-desk, Marie. Go and look 
in the old trunk in the kitchen—you 
might find an old key that will fit. 

Marie—It’s no ‘use, madame, I tried 
them all long ago, and none of them 
fit—Le Matin (Paris). 


Ethel—Oh, Richard, when we are 
married I don’t think I could live in 
a little flat. 

Fiancé—You don't 
you say that, Ethel. 

Ethel—Oh, yes, I do; but not on such 
a small scale.—Boston Transcript. 


love me when 


“I’ve noticed,” philosophically said 
Gap Johnson of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., 
who is a great hand to think things 
out, no matter how long the operation 
may require, “that when a feller starts 
to figuring on getting married he’s no 
earthly account till he gets married.” 

“No!” snapped Mrs. Johnson, look- 
ing meaningly at her spouse. “And 
in a whole lot of cases not after- 
wards, neither!”—Kansas City Star. 


“Why do you constantly favor new 
methods of taxation?” 

“I consider it necessary,” said Sena- 
tor Sorghum, “to enable the people to 
look forward to some kind of a change. 
If we can’t satisfy em, we can at least 
keep ’em hopeful.”—Washington Star. 


“How are you _ to-day?” 
thetically inquired a neighbor. 

“I reckon I’m coming along all 
right,” replied the gaunt Missourian. 
“But b’dogged if I am anywhurs nigh 
wanting to j’ine no circus yet awhile.” 
—Kansas City Star. 


sympa- 


A little girl’s report card read, 
“Whispers too much.” 

“You shouldn’t whisper in school, 
honey,” said her father. 

“Well, daddy, what can I do?” she 
replied. “They won’t let us talk out 


loud.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Mr. Wadleigh, a gentleman waits 
without to see you on urgent business.” 

“Does he look prosperous?” 

“He looks poor.” 

“In that case the urgency is his. 
Let him wait.”— Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 





“I suppose it was a proud moment 
in Mrs. Gadder’s life when she cast 
her first vote?” 

“It was indeed,” said Mr. Gadder, 
“but something of a disappointment, 
too.” 

“Was her candidate defeated?” 

“No, he was elected; but it was 
several weeks before Mrs. Gadder dis- 
covered that it isn’t customary for a 
successful candidate to send a note of 
thanks for each vote received.’—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


“Why do you keep on being a col- 
lege professor?” 

“Well, we have to do the best we 
can in this life. I did try to answer 
a list of questions a factory man has 
for office boys, but I made too poor 
a percentage to pass.’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


“Why are you agriculturists always 
complaining?” 

“T dunno,” answered Farmer Corn- 
tassel. ‘I never met anybody in any 
walk of life who didn’t have something 
to kick about. Maybe us farmers just 


join in so’s to keep from seeming un- 
sociable.”"—Washington Star. 
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The Diner (swaliowing soup noisily)—Jolly good soup, this. 
The Listener—Yes, it sounds good.—London Opinion. 
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Mrs. Jones found Mrs. Smith, the 
aviator’s wife, in tears. 

“Whatever is the matter, my dear?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“I’m worrying about Harold,” said 
Mrs. Smith. “He’s been trying for a 
week to kill our cat, and as a last re- 
source he took her up in his plane. He 
said he would take her up two thou- 
sand feet and drop her over the side.” 

“Well, what is there to worry 
about?” 

“Lots,” exclaimed the frantic woman. 
“Harold isn’t home yet, and the cat 
is."—Harper’s Magazine. 


“Mister,” began the seedy-looking 
man, “I haven’t got no home and—” 

“No taxes to pay,” interrupted the 
man addressed, “no coal bills; no 
worry lest the landlord raise your rent. 
Permit me to congratulate you.” 

“T have no job and—” 

“Lucky chap! No danger of getting 
fired.” 

“But I'm serious, mister. 
money and—” 

“No temptation to spend it foolishly 
on able-bodied beggars. Why, you’re 
the very child of fortune. Good day!” 
—Boston Transcript. 


I have no 





“Have you heard that Mrs. Johnson 
was standing at an upper story window 
and fell down?” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Oh, it was not serious. She fell 
down inside!”—Kasper (Stockholm). 


“The thief took my watch, my purse, 
my pocketbook—in short, everything.” 

“But I thought you carried a loaded 
revolver?” 

“I do—but he didn’t find that.”— 
Kansas City Star. 





SO EASY! 


“Good "eavens, Martha, what’s all that row?” 
“Oh, that’s only the feller from the ‘Ire Furnishers collectin’ ‘is easy payments!"—Passing Show (London) 


Recently a traveler called at an hotel 
in Paris and asked what the charge 
was for rooms. 

“Forty francs for the first floor, 
thirty francs for the second, twenty 
francs for the third, and ten francs 
for the fourth floor,” replied the hotel 
proprietor. 

“Oh, very well, thank you,” said the 
traveler, as he turned to go away. 

“That does not please you?” replied 
the proprietor, as he called him back. 

“Oh, your prices are all right,” said 
the traveler, “but your hotel is not 
high enough for me.” — Pearson's 
Weekly (London). 


“Every city,” says a trade journal, 
“is face to face with the problem of 
widening its streets.” 

Given time, the problem will settle 
itself. In a few more years the side- 
walks can be taken up and given over 
to vehicular traffic. There won't be 
any pedestrians left.—Detroit Motor 
News. 


“It isn’t the first cost that counts.” 

“That’s right. You can get a mar- 
riage license for a dollar.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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Jack—Halloa, Bert, who’s the girl? 
Bert—What d’you mean? 

“Well, you’re not wearing a collar 
like that for fun, are you?”—Tit-Bits 
(London). 


Charles Gibson tells us of a down- 
an-out who came into the railroad office 
with a tale of woe and tried to work 
him for transportation out of town. 

“I came to Cleveland with good 
prospects three months ago,” explained 
the unfortunate one. “I thought I 
could land a good position with a cer- 
tain company on account of the work 
I’d done in my own town on their line. 
But they didn’t know anything about 
me, and they turned me down. I took 
my letters of introduction to another 
firm; same result. I was some pump- 
kins at home, but they couldn’t see me 
here. I didn’t have no pull. Then 
I tried the railroads. I useter work 
in the deepo, back there. But in 
Cleveland they didn’t seem to think 
that amounted to anything. I wanta 
go back. Now, as I said, I useter be 
a railroader. Could I git a pass?” 

“My dear man,” explained Mr. Gib- 
son kindly, “the law allows us to give 
passes to nobody. There’s no excep- 
tion—nobody!” 


“That’s me!” cried the derelict. 
“Gimme the pass!”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


A poor family unexpectedly came 
into possession of a fortune. They 
purchased a farm, with hens, cows and 
pigs. One day a little daughter of 
the family was showing a visitor about 
the place. 

“Do your hens lay many eggs?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, they can,” was the haughty 
reply, “but in our position they don’t 
have to.”—Toronto Telegram. 


The preacher was out on the links 
and thought a small moral lesson might 
not be amiss. 

“I notice,” he remarked mildly, “that 
the players who get the lowest scores 
are not those who. swear.” 

“Why the hell should they?” snorted 
the gloomy golfer, as he dug up another 
slice of turf.—Pickup. 


* 





Lord Angus Kennedy tells the story 
of how once, while on a walking tour 
in a remote part of the Scottish High- 


_, lands, he came to a lonely inn. 


Being ravenously hungry he entered, 
and asked the landlady for some 
poached eggs, as being the most likely 
dish to be provided at so short notice. 

The landlady shook her head. “We 
haven’t any eggs, sir,” she said. “But,” 
lowering her voice to a whisper, “I 
dinna doot that I could get you a fine 
dish of poached salmon.”—Pearson’s 
Weekly (London). 


Mrs. Worth had just learned that her 
negro workwoman, Aunt Dinah, had 
at the age of seventy married for the 
fourth time. 

“Why, Aunt Dinah,” she exclaimed, 
“you surely haven’t married again!” 

“Yassum, honey, I has” was Aunt 
Dinah’s smiling reply. “Jes’ as of’en 
as de Lawd takes ’em, so will I.”— 
Argonaut. 


Her Second Husband—You're al- 
ways complaining! It wasn’t neces- 
sary for you to re-marry, you know, 
madam! 

“Yes, I know I was wrong to re- 
marry. And if only my husband had 
been with me when you proposed he 
would never have permitted it.”—Le 
Regiment (Paris). 


“What! 
“Yes. 
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Kermit Roosevelt; who has eight 
black-maned lions to his credit, was 
talking at an Oyster Bay luncheon 
about marksmanship. 

“My friend Bang,” he said, “is a 
fine shot. The other evening a chicken 
was required for dinner, and Bang 
volunteered to go out into the barn- 
yard and shoot it. 

“Well, he disappeared with his gun, 
and soon a shot was heard, then 
another, then three or four shots in 
rapid succession. But Bang didn’t 
return with the chicken. 

“So little Willie was sent out to 
see what the trouble was. Several 
more shots sounded during his ab- 
sense; finally he came back. 

“*‘Well,’ his mother said impati- 
ently, ‘hasn’t papa shot that chicken 


yet?’ 
“*No,’ said Willie. ‘It won’t get in 
the way.’”—Los Angeles Times. 


First Workingman—What sort of a 
job have you got now? 

Second Workingman—Oh, I collect 
alms on the Putreaux bridge, between 
midnight and one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

“Are the people particularly gener- 
ous around there at that hour?” 

“Yes. The generally give me every- 
thing they have on them.”—Le Baion- 
nette (Paris). 


You are drinking and belong to a temperance society!” 
But I haven’t paid my yearly subscription yet.”—Strix (Stockholm). 
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Policy Loans...... 164,305,141.17 | Premiums, Interest and Rentals pre- 
Collateral Loans... . 2,301,000.00 | paid...... 4,361 ,995.18 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 120,628,900.00 | Taxes, Salaries, Rentals, Accounts, 
Government, State, Province, County ete. . ge 7,549 ,037.63 

and Municipal Bonds 155,439,933.50 eae ag ; a aan 
Railroad Bonds 271,524;487.07 | ividends payable in 1922 ’ ’ . 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks 7,325,003.00 | Reserve for Deferred Dividends 59,303,179.00 
Cash...... 11,067,144.16 | Reserves, special or surplus funds not 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums. 14,674,443.08 | included above. ....... 15,960,196.20 
Interest, and Rents due and accrued, 

es ce case . 13,280,399.90 

Total $952,632,138.80 Total $952,632,138.80 





Paid to and on Account of Policy-holders during 1921 . $124,308,409.00 
Loaned Policy-holders during 1921 under Policy Contracts . 40,871,382.00 
Loaned on Farms during 1921 ... . cs «as eee 
Loaned on Mortgages for housing purposes duiien 1921 .  9,646,991.00 
Loaned on Business Property during 1921 . . . . . . 11,358,909.00 


The earning power of Ledger Assets, including ‘Cash in Bank, advanced 0.16°% during the year 
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Health 


and sparkling beauty with the 
penetrating, stimulating violet 
ray. Pure blood, a clear skin, 
calm, steady nerves can be | 
yours. No shock or unpleas- | 
ant sensation— just the heal- 
ing warmth and stimulation of 


Renutife 


Violet Ray 


Recommended for quick relief of rheumatism, neuritis, 
asthma, lumbago, constipation, nervousness, skin affec- 
tions, etc. Endorsed and used by physicians and sani- 
tariums. 

Trial Plan Enables you 
to use Renulife in your 
e.in home without cost if 


unsatisfactory. 
f ‘Health for 
Free Book All” describes 


remedial effects of Renulife 
treatments, with testimon- 
ials from users. Contains 
pictures and 
prices of 7 mod- 
els each fully 
uaranteed. : 

rite fully and se 
receive special © 
letter. 


Build Vigorous 
| 
| 















RENULIFE ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


5704 Newberry Michigan 
In Canuda: Pitt be. B., Wind Oneaie 








DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond bargains—128 pages of them. The greatest Diamond boc 
ever published sent free for your name and address. Your choice | 
millions of dollars worth of diamonds sent upon request. No mMowey 

. Terma as low as a few cents a day. 8 per cent yearly increase 
in value guaranteed. EF o— 4 per cent bonus may be earnec 


Write Today Sister Woks kaurbeor=aate™ 
J.M. LYON & co. 1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. ¥ 











TO SMILE WEEK CON- 
TESTANTS 


HE Editors are able to an- 
nounce that the issue of Judge 
of April 8th will carry the names 
of the winners of the Contests 
conducted during Smile Week for | | 
SMILING FACES and ESSAYS. | | 
Careful consideration of the 
thousands of entries involved a 
great amount of work by the | 


judges, but this labor has been 
well repaid by enthusiasm and in- 
spiration transmitted from _ the 
contestants to those who have 
analyzed the results. 
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Price 20¢ per Borie 
MAJORMFG.CO 
Rubber Cement 


NEW YORK CITY 





An Optimist’s Prayer 


By Maurice Switzer 


N°w I lay me down to sleep— 

I pray, O Lord, that You may keep 
My constitution free from bile 
So I may wake up with a smile. 


| That pleasantly I may proceed 


To spread the happy, hopeful creed 
That whatsoever may betide 
Has somewhere got its brighter side. 


That worry never did prevent 

The coming of some fell event; 

Or if, perchance, we miss the pain, 
We've had the worry all in vain. 


Endow me, therefore, with the grace, 
To ever wear a smiling face; 

And if misfortune comes along, 

Oh, let me meet it with a song. 


Let not Suspicion’s poison find 
A breeding place within my mind, 
To make me wonder if old friends 
Are merely serving selfish ends. 


| If I, unjustly, am abused, 


Or otherwise denied my dues, 
Or made the butt of falsehoods vile, 
Still let me “carry on” and—smile. 


If in return for good deeds done, 
Ingratitude is all I’ve won, 

Let me not harbor bitterness, 
But keep on doing none the less. 


To keep me human, now and then, 
Please let me sin like other men, 
So I may not presume to pass 

In judgment on some fellow-ass. 


I'd hate it, but I shall not whine, 
If Time enlarges much the line 


That marks my waist; and though I) 


care, 
I shall not mourn the loss of hair: 


My teeth, ’tis true, I greatly prize, 


And, most of all, of course, my eyes; | 
But one thing more I'd keep—this, 


then: 
My sense of humor, Lord. Amen! 

















CLARK’S CRUISES by C. P.R. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, cng etc. 


ro ark’s 19th Cruise, February 


z5.MEDITERRANEAN 
Suneeeen SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 

Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 

Europe and Passion Play Parties, $400 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 


How Thousands Learn 
Dancing By Mail 









Everyone admires and wants to dance with nN 
the person who knows the late st steps 
There is no need of being a wallfiower! By 

| my remarkable mew easy picture method, 

| anyone can learn the newest steps in a few 
hours at home You need no music or 


| partner More than 60,000 have learned 
l to dance by mail. I guarantee to teach 
you Fox Trot. Wakes, One Step. Conversa 
| tion Walk and other new dance 


To prove I can make you an ac - 

EE Pill sn capene —_ and quichty. 

n plain cover, one 

lesson FREE obligatior cm, For mailing, ser ‘4 
10c. Will ye anne me today? 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 197, 290 B'way, N. Y 











ECONOMY 


Longlocks had just received a check 
for ten dollars for one of his poems. 

“Now, dearie,” said his wife, “let’s 
deposit that check in the savings ac- 
count and imagine we haven't got it.” 

“Where will I deposit this bill for 
the new hat you got last week and 
imagine I haven’t got it?” 


LANGUAGE 

“Can you swear to the exact words 
used by Mr. Whackem when he struck 
at his golf ball and struck this gentle- 
|man in the ear?” inquired the lawyer 
in the damage suit. 
“No,” answered the caddy, thought- 
| fully, “but I think they are all in the 
| Bible, sir!” 


| A WINNER 





“Why is she so popular?” 
“Well, she’s an old-fashioned girl in 
|new-fashioned clothes.” 














AN ALIBI 


Doctor—Sir, an immediate operation is necessary. 


come out at once. _ 
Patient—Appendix! 
out five years ago! 


Your appendix must 


How many have I? The one in this bottle was taken 
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“When I spiral down over the land- 
ing-field nobody will suspect us of 
being newly-weds, dear.” 





Casual Collegians 
(Continued from page 9) 


“Hold on,” cried Al. 
ute—” 

“Then,” went on Pete, “I'd have a 
large flock of red, white and blue 
ostriches fly over the country, each 
ostrich carrying in his mouth a trained 
seal, who, in turn, would be waving an 
American flag and shouting, ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding forever’—and 
then—” 

“That will do,” I said, firmly. “When 
Al and I get started on a serious dis- 
cussion, we don’t care to be inter- 
rupted by—” 


“Wait a min- 





“Well,” said Pete, “you asked me 


what I would do to-day, didn’t you?” 
He edged toward the door as he spoke. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“And I told you,” said he, grabbing 
his coat and hat, “what I would do 
to-day. And if—” 

He was interrupted by the opening 
of our door and the entrance of Bill 
Moore from the room above. 

“Coming to Latin?” asked Bill. 


“Latin?” said Al, turning pale. 
“Latin? Why, there isn’t any class 
to-day!” 

“Who says so?” asked Bill. 

“Why—Pete,” I replied. “Didn't 
you, Pete—didn’t you say that—” I 
sprang to the door. Three flights 


below I heard a voice—the voice of a 
man singing. It was Pete’s voice— 
and he was singing, “I’ve got the 
Omnipotent Blues.” When I re-entered 
the room, Al was buckling up his ga- 
loshes. He silently handed me my 
overcoat, my hat and my Latin book. 
Then he pointed to the calendar on my 
desk. 

“This happens to be,” he said grimly, 
“the first of April.” 














Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cutieura Laboratories,Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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TELEPHONES 





SWITCHBOARDS 





Breaking Construction Records 


Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System 
has surpassed all previous 
records for the installation of 
new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 
1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system 
by construction. This is equal to 
the entire number of telephones 
in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
York to Hong Kong. The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 
all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 
closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 





toward Better Service 


were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 
1 1,000,000 feet was constructed, 
this representing approximately 
300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and im- 
portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity of 
many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- 
phone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new 
service, the work of construction 
goes on. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





THE LIMIT 


“Bump is awfully hen- 
pecked.” 

“Yes; his wife lets him 
eat only the things which 
agree with her.” 


HUM, HUM! 

First Mosquito—Good 
news! I see by the 
morning’s paper that the 
girls are going  bare- 
legged this summer. 

Second Mosquito—Good news, in- 
deed. Those lace-work things they wore 
last summer made one quite dizzy. 


=e 


“Willie’s idea of the dark ages.” 
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Advertising Space Wasters:—‘“You 
just know she wears them!” Gosh, 
how can you help it! : 























You undoubtedly value your child's ae ata 
sum far beyond your actual J yy Yet 
what are you doing to insure for that child the 
maximum amount of health, joy and success to 
which it is rightfully entitled? 


Just Ask Yourself These Questions: 


Does my child understand the importance of life, 
the purpose of his existence and his relation to those 
around him? Does he value the intricate mechan- 
ism of his wonderful body and the necessity of keep- 
ing it clean and healthy? Does he possess the char- 
acter and fundamental principles upon which he must 
build for future happiness and success? 

an an men: other questions of vital importance are 

learly presen in this wonderful book, by one of the 

world s most aes scientists—a book that should be in 
the possession of every mother and father in America. 


THE TRAINING OF THE 
HUMAN PLANT 
By Luther Burbank 

An illuminating discussion of children, their needs, righ: 
and development, by an authority on the subject, this 
will give your children the crinciples of character and fun 
damental training, that will form the foundation A, eebieh 
to rear a beautiful and lasting structure. 


mt 





Some of the Valuable 
Subjects Discussed: 


Mingling of the Races 
Teachings of Nature 


Training H 
Character Building 
and Good Air 
Environment Growth 
Nourishing Food 
Character 





Finely 
cloth beund 


If you DO value your child's life and happiness 
get Luther Burbank's wonderful book today. 


Sent prepaid anywhere only $1 
Truth Publishing Co., Dept. 2HP, 1400 Broadway, New York 






































One Girl Golfer to Another 
By Edmund Gilligan 


EAR GLORIA: Since you wrote 

me that you are taking up golf, 

I have planned to write you a 
real long letter about it. You know, 
dear, I have been playing golf for a 
long time now, and though I am not 
really skillful, I can say that I realize 
the advantages of making a good ap- 
pearance on the links. 

If you are to golf, you must take 
golf seriously; and, of course, the im- 
portant thing about golf is what to 
wear. We are planning to make golf 
a pleasant game for women. When I 
think of the positively drab costumes 
we played in last year I shudder, but 
now that knickers have been recog- 
nized, so to speak, some of the girls 
at the country club have planned the 
darlingest costumes for the opening of 
the season. There is nothing like 
looking ahead, is there, dear? 

The caddy-master at the club has 
helped us make our plans. He is the 
dearest fellow, with the loveliest red 
nose. Dad likes him very much. 
though I don’t see how anybody could 
like a man with such a brilliant nose. 
Well, we all have our knickers ready. 
They’re really quite masculine, except 
in the colors. Mine are a corking pea- 
cock blue. You know, I always looked 
well in that. But the real surprise is 
in the bags we carry, rather is the bag 
itself. Mine is a perfectly handsome 
shade of green, perfectly matching my 
knickers. Of course, that means that 





- DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


 Oy~\-y Ce) of Ge 22 3D) is 8 


‘ pi, leme +t gr ery ir 
Pree Examination, on CHARGE ACCOUNT. 
Send for FREE Catalog 


tyr e ined. Over 2,000 —- 
’ Diamonds, Watches, P ls, 


A 
Sone w Whine Gol "s bar- he Diamond 
weex 
Others 32.00 A $150 up. 
LLOFTIS BROS. a CO. Nalona 


Lar 


mail it to with your name and 
Op ont ane he and we will send you our ned 
— —— by return mail, postpaid. You ma 
e razor for 30 davs FREE; then port #1. yt it, to pay gs 
iss" If you a don’t like it return it. iO MONEY. 
_MORE COMPANY, Dept. 406, rm Lente. Mo. 


Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, but 
will supply everything you need for the 
job, and give you special help and co- 
operation—all without expense to you. 
If you have an earnest desire to make some extra 
money, let us tell you what others are doing by act- 
ing as subscription representatives for Leslie’s 
Weekly, Judge and Film Fun. 

Address Desk 1, Agency Department, Leslie-Judge 
Company, 627 West 43d Street, New York City. 
































that is to be. But don’t you think 
the idea is just too cunning for any- 
thing? I realize that this means I can 
carry only half my clubs each time, 
but it’s really a bore to have so many 
clubs in one’s bag. I never know what 
to use and what to leave alone. Of 





(Continued on page 31) 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern sclontific invention, the 
wonderful new overy thai 
—_ res Rotate: will be sent 

n trial prings 
or pads. . 








a broken limb. 





mailed free. d pame and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 409D State St., Marshall, Mich. 











Brooks’ Rupture Pa cea 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws eae the broken Lperts together as you would 


cheap. Sent on tri T- 4 y te mate 
al to prove ected 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 











THE WORM TURNS. 


| 


I simply must have a new bag to match | 


each golf-suit, and one can’t wear a 
costume for more than three rounds at 
our club. You know, there is so much 
competition that one can’t afford to 
wear anything too long. 

And then, dear, there are your clubs 
to consider. Of course, one can’t have 
a golf-bag of a handsome light blue, 
for instance, and have a lot of dirty 
brown clubs sticking out. I think golf 
clubs are awfully ugly things, anyway, 
don’t you? So I’m having half of my 
sticks painted with a special dull blue 
paint to match my bag. And the other 
half are to be painted to match my 
next suit. I haven’t yet decided what 
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Advertising in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers tes- 
tify: 
“One of our best pullers.” 
“One of the best mediums on our list of 
fifty publications.” 
“Film Fun pays about three to one.” 
“My advertising in Film Fun has proven 
entirely satisfactory.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 


Rate, 35 Cents a Line, 
$150 a Page 


Published monthly by 
THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 





627 West 43d St., New York 

















Wit and Wisdom of Children 


MARJORIE’S DILEMMA 
Small Marjorie had the very waste- 
ful habit of piling her plate high with 
food, a large part of which she often 
left untasted. Her father, goaded to 


sternness, finally told her that here- | 
after she must eat what she put on | 


her plate or take a spanking. 

For some days Marjorie did well, 
and then delicious chicken pie and 
dumplings caused her to again fall 
from grace. She could eat only half 
of what she took. Vainly she tried, 
and then leaning back in her chair with 
a deep sigh she asked, sorrowfully: 
“Daddy, would you rather be whipped 
or bust?” 


PA’S GRACE 


Little Doris, aged five, was permitted 
to go with her mother to a tea given 
by the ladies of the Methodist Guild, 
and the minister was to be present. 
She promised to be extraordinarily 
quiet. The ladies were all seated at 
the table and the minister at the head. 
The minister had just finished grace, 
when little Doris piped up: “My father 
Says grace, too, but he don’t say all 
that. All he says, usually, is ‘Good 
God! What a meal!’” 


HE TRIED HIS BEST 


Attending a primary grade at pub- 
lic school was one boy who, although 
not really stupid; had an extremely 
poor memory. And when it came to 
combining historical dates and events 
he was always bound to get zero. 

One day the teacher announced an 
oral examination in history the fol- 
lowing week. 

As Thomas became quite nervous at 
this, the teacher said kindly, “Thomas, 
if I set the date and event to a rhyme 
will you try and memorize it? For 
instance: 

“In fourteen hundred ninety-two 

Columbus crossed the ocean blue.” 

All laughed at Tom, and the inci- 
dent was forgotten. The superin- 
tendent arrived, and all were lined up 
for the examination. Just why this 
clever man pounced upon Thomas first 
will never be known. At any rate, 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Use then for your business, your pleasure, your hobbies 
your personal gratification, or for any other motive. 

Mu'tip!y your own facirities for getting valuable informa- 
tion out of newspapers by taking advantage of our SERVICE 


Central Press Clipping Service 
1108 K. 7 P. Bidg. ianapolis, Ind. 

















W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN ALWAYS | 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W LDOUGLAS SHOES 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
10 YOU AT ONE PROFIT 
















CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUAL’ 
=! YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE, PAID 


| W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
~~] best and finest selected leathers the 

| market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


|| When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 


















STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
___ AT THE FACTORY 









GL ° hag ene - 
Ra ‘s\ cated in the principal cities. You will 
~SHOe~ find in our stores many kindsand styles 






of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 





THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 







No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglas shoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 





$700 & $800 SHOES 
ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 886.00 


WHEN YOU BUY W. Sayan > SHOES 











W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 








Catalog Free. 


President 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 








9 P.M. 
“Here’s to all my dear friends!” 





9 A.M. 
“T’ll never have that crowd of 


rounders here again!” 





pointing directly at Thomas, the super- 
intendent asked: “My boy, can you 
tell me in what year Columbus dis- 
covered our wonderful land?” 
Thomas, head erect, and quite sure 
of himself for the first time, replied: 
“In fourteen hundred ninety-three 
Columbus sailed the dark blue sea.” 
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Are You a Mason? 
What Book Do You Want Most? 
We Have It! 


» Send for a complete catalogue 
of Masonic 
supplies. 

REDDING & COMPANY 
Dept. X 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


books, jewelry and 
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FOR 


AUTO .25 CAL. 


Cartridges 


Retail Value $22.50 $ 75 
A beautiful little 
pocket gun Shoots 

times, .25 cal. steel 
jacketed bullets. Checkered grips 
and safety lever. Small and compact, 191 


doen't bulge CET OUR CATALOG 









THE FAMOUS 


“32 NINE” 
—Built Like a Watch— 
REGULAR ONLY 


35.00 *11% 


The most beautiful, finest 
made, all-around automatic in 
the world—bar none. Winner of practically all 
European Championships. New model, faultless 
action, super-quality blue steel. Grip safety an 
line sights. Takes any .32 auto. cartridges. Shoots 
9 times, hard and straight. Very few parts, and 
dissembled with fingers. Don’t compare this with 
cheap imported guns. Absolutely guaranteed. If you 
don’t think it is worth $35.00, we will gladly re- 
fund your money. The biggest bargain ever offered. 
ORDER NOW! Our goods are new, not rebuilt 
When You Need A Gun, You Need it Bad. 
Don’t put it off. Protect your person, your home and 
HER. Order NOW while these bargain prices last. 
Write name and address plainly and order by number. 
~~ SEND NO MONEY le 
Uniess you wish. We will ship by return mail 
and you can pay the above low price, plus post- 
age, to the postman, on arrival of your revolver. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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Drawn by MAX CARRUTH. | 
“That woodpecker certainly had a busy | 
day.” 


DESCRIBED | 
Polly—Our in-laws do like to make 
us feel small; a visit to them is like 
being put through a sieve. 
Molly—Sort of “strained relations”’? 





Drawn by R. L. Bivera. 
Master—George, I understand your 


wife is very sick. Is she dangerous? 
George—No, sah—she am too sick 
to be dangerous. 


How Certain “Bad” Boys 


Turned Out 
By Edmund J. Kiefer 


BY». who was given to reading dime 
novels, became an esteemed book 
critic. 

Ted, who dared caricature teacher 
on slate, became a nationally famed 
artist. 

Jim, who used to get up raids on 
fruit stands and orchards, became a 
high-standing party leader. 

Herb, who made sling-shots where- 
with to annoy little girls and unsus- 
pecting passers-by, became a great in- 
ventor. 

Hen, who repeatedly played hookey, 
became a distinguished globe-trotter 
and explorer. 

Fred, who took it upon himself to 
settle all disputes as to the owner- 
ship of personal property by appropri- 
ating it himself, became a very suc- 
cessful lawyer. 

Bill, who always made use of a pair 
of fists to convert others to his own 
viewpoint, became a prominent re- 
vivalist. 

Alf, who delighted in “nose-ing” 
into and breaking up smaller young- 
sters’ games, became a professional re- 
former. 


My Fallen Idol 
By Joseph Samuel Reed 


FrAaMED Aphrodite rising from the 
foam— 
Voluptuous maiden, with her wealth 
of hair— 
A nautilus employed she for a comb, 
The while she dolled and dried her 
tresses there; 
My mind reverted to my sweetheart’s 
home— 
With Aphrodite truly to compare— 
But when my ship had crossed the 
crested foam, 
I found the silly girl had bobbed her 
hair! 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR ve ve 


\ ith no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is. not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly « Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. ‘This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
Ilow do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort anid 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 











Ilere is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x7%4” in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 
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WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 






































One Girl Golfer to Another 
aes BERMUDA LINE (Continued from page 28) 


course, dear, you don’t have that diffi- 
culty. 

Oh! I nearly forgot to tell you 
about the caddy-master. He’s going 
to have special caddies for us. The 
dear little fellows are to have their 
faces washed every day when we come, 
and the caddy-master will have our 
boys wear the cutest little blouses and 
ties we have made for them. The 
caddies are to match our costumes, 
too. Isn’t that heavenly? I am to 
have two caddies. One will wear a 
dark purple tie with gold dots or bars 
to carry out the peacock effect. His 
blouse will be of some unique shade 
of blue. Don’t you think it’s a 
perfectly darling idea? I think it 
will be perfectly stunning to walk 
to the first tee with everything ar- 
ranged to make a really decent appear- 
ance. 

I do hope you can come up early | 
in the season, Gloria dear. Be sure | 












ne Contract with Bermuda Govt 


Special Easter Trip 
Palatial S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
leaves N.Y.April 8--Arrives N.Y.April i5. 


Fastest Steamers to Bermuda 

The palatial steamers of the Furness 
Bermuda Line land their passengers and 
baggage directly at Hamilton Dock, 
avoiding the discomforts, inconvenience 
and delay of landing by tender. These 
steamers use oil fuel. 

SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
From N. Y. every Wed. & Sat. 
From Bermuda every Tues. & Sat. 
Tickets good on either steamer, 
Offering unequalled express service via 
Ss. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement 
Ss. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement 
Bermuda offers all outdoor sports, 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fish- 
ing, Riding, Driving, etc. No Passports— 


Many Modern Hotels. 
Write for attractive inclusive rates. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., Or any Tourist Agent 


and let me know what you’re going to 
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OW, HERE COMES SuUBURELY. = 
\ HAVEN'T CEEN HIM FOR mMoNTus. | 
VLL BANE A LITTLE CHAT | | 
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April Foolishness. ee ao 
TOO LATE TWO OF A KIND 
By the time some men cut their “My husband is a regular perpetual 


wisdom teeth they are in their second motion machine.” 
childhood ? “Mine won’t work either.” 


$1 
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For sixty years 
the one best glycerine soap 


‘HE bath room or wash room which contains 


a cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine 
Soap is made luxurious by that one touch alone! 
Such a delightful sensation of mildness in its use! 
Such richness of purifying, creamy lather! Such 
a faint, agreeable perfume! No wonder this soap 
is found wherever particular people make their 
ablutions. Take a cake home to-day,—or a_box. 
Your favorite shop has it. 


Oh red 


You will also enjoy the use of: 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne— the genuine old-fashioned 
Cologne water, made the same since 1792—and 

No, 4711 Bath Salts— which come in seven exquisite 
perfumes. Nothing like these Salts for softening the water 
and exhilarating the bather! 


MULHENS & ee Inc. 
Made in 


25 W. 45th St. New York 








wear, as we shall have to play to- 
gether. 


Always yours, 
ALICE. 


P. S.—You know Barbara is so patri- 
otic. She is planning to make her 
first appearance in a white linen suit 
of knickers, with a blue golf-bag. Her 
clubs are to be painted blue, and she’s 
going to engage a red-headed caddy. 
She is going to make him take his cap 
off so the full effect of the red, white 
and blue will not be lost. Don’t you 
think that’s carrying patriotism a little 
too far? Still, Barbara has always 
been that way. You know during the 
war that she actually spent two days 
a week at that camp selling cigarettes 
for the “Y.” 


POSITIVE PROOF 
“That’s a sure sign the honeymoon 
is over.” 
“What is?” 
“IT just watched Marion write the 
grocery order on the back of her mar- 
riage certificate.” 


FIRM FAITH 
Doc, I have a bad ankle.” 

“T’ll give you something to rub it 
with. But if you drink the stuff it 
will make you sick.” 

“Well, doc, I have confidence in 
your ability to pull me through any 
illness.” 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 





America’s 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines | 129 West 24th Street, New York 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week andup 
Meyer Both College—a Department of the Meyer 
Both Company—oflers you a different and practical 
training If you like to draw, dev elop your talent 
Study this practical cou:se—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—which each 
year produces and sells to advertisers in the 
Jnited States an Canada over ten thousand 
commercial drawings. Who else could give 
you so wide an experience? Com- 
mercial Art is a business necessity 
—the demand for commercial ar- 
tists is greater every year. Itisa 
highly paid, intensely interesting 
rotession, equally opentoboth men 
and women. Home study instruction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our special 
booklet, “Your Gppertunity’—for half the cost 
of mailing —4e iu stainos 

MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20tn St 
Dept. 39 CHICAGO, ILL 


CopythisSketc! 

































Landen Picture Charts make 
to . em 
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students. evidence of what 
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THE LANDON SCHOOL 
483 National Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 





AND FAST SALES. Every Owner 
BIG MONE Buys Gold Initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50 make $1.36. Ten orue 


daily easy. Write for particulars and free sampies 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO. Dept. 181, East Orange, N. J 


























“Lend me twenty cents for Film Fun. 
It’s good.” 


irth Control 


The BOOK You Have Alwavs Wanted, 
CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 











Sent 
C.0.D. 


desired 





By a Distinguished American Physician 
Contains several striking tlustrattons 
Send for it to-day. When supply is exhausted 
you cannot get a copy at any price 
Dept. 38, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7ist St. New York 

















Amateur Knights of the Pencil 


PUNK Pic rune! 























HA -HA - ISN'T 
CLEVER! 
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Drawn by Louis Harris, 419 West 129th Street, New York City. 
The Law of Compensation in Four Installments. 























: pons Drawn by Fev H. Kock, 
Drawn by ADRIAN LUSTIG, 3280 Jefferson Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2712 Lancashire Rd., Cleveland Hts, Ohio. Captain (on the bridge) —Let go the 


Canned Love. anchor! ; 
Sailor (first trip at sea)—I haven't 
touched it yet, sir. 














Drawn by JouN E. FoNnTAINE, 622 Goodwyn Inst., Memphis, Tenn. 
Judge Priest—Parson, that turkey you sold me yesterday wasn’t a tame 


one as you claimed it to be, for I found shot in it. 


Parson Brown—Judge, dat was a tame turkey jest like I sed it was; dem 
shot was meant for me! 
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How To Improve Your MEmory 


A Complete Course in Memory Development 


by 


Dr. Cameron B. Rowlingson 


LL successful men must have 

good memories. The man with 
the accurate, dependable memory is 
the man who is marked for ad- 
vancement. Memory is the mental 
storehouse from which your judg- 
ment draws the facts to guide it. 

A poor memory is like sand: 
shifting, unreliable, uncertain. 

A good memory conjures up the 
facts from the warehouse of knowl- 
edge at the beck of the will and 
shapes the successful man’s judg- 
ment. 

When one forgets, mistakes re- 
sult. Mistakes cost money, cause 
inconvenience and sometimes ruin 
business. 

Fundamentally, there are but 
two ways of Developing the Mem- 
ory, one is by artificial “Systems” 
and the other is by natural 
methods. 

Some of the artificial systems 
give surprising results—TEMPO- 
RARILY—or on some particular 
stunt. Their basic principle, how- 
ever, is unsound for they are noth- 
ing more nor less than a mental 
crutch and they lack the universal 
applicability which characterizes 
the natural methods. 

Dr. Cameron B. Rowlingson’s 
course of lessons gives you the fun- 
damental prince iples of the natural 
method of memory training, based 
on laws of mental action as proved 
by scientific investigation. Once 
you master his basic principles, you 
can apply them to anything you 
want to remember. 

It gives you all of the basic prin- 
ciples of memory development. 
Put the principles taught into prac- 
~ > and as surely as effect follows 

‘ause your memory will be im- 
pase 

You receive more than printed 
matter; you get knowledge—ex- 
pert knowledge which is presented 
to you in a way which makes it 

easily mastered. 

Increase your efficiency and earn- 
ing power by improving your 
memory. 

Hasn’t your failure to recall an 
important fact often placed you at 
a disadvantage in a discussion or 
made you feel disconcerted in 
business? 

Hasn’t the failure to recall a 


DAMENTALS OF 
MEMORY DEVELOPMENT || 


ROW LINGSON 





Size 43%” z 6} 6” 


man’s name often made you feel 
embarrassed or humiliated? 

Hasn’t the forgetting of an im- 
portant engagement or appoint- 
ment caused you to lose an oppor- 
tunity? 

Wouldn't you like to greet all 
the people you have met with their 
right names? 

Wouldn’t it be an advantage to 
you to walk up to a person whom 
you have not seen for years and 
salute him like an intimate acquain- 
tance? 

Now all the disadvantages of a 
poor memory can be eliminated and 
you can develop a good dependable 
memory by practising the simple 
and natural rules laid down for you 
in the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MEMORY DEVELOPMENT 


BY 
DR. CAMERON B. ROWLINGSON 
Syracuse University; College of Osteopathic Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons; Associate Member of the 


Society of Applied Psychology; Honorary Mem- 
ber of the @eCalifornia Osteopathic Association. 


Fundamentals of Memory 


Development is a Com- 
plete Course 
of six lessons in Memory training 


which is the result of study and 
research by Dr. C. B. Rowlingson 


extending over a period of more 
than four years. 

He has freed the subject of tech- 
nicalities and cumbersome meth- 
ods, and gives you a course that 
is practical and understandable, 
yet thoroughly scientific. 

Although the course is short, 
it is complete. Conciseness be- 
ing a virtue that makes for 
clearness. 

Knowing the letters of the al- 
phabet, how easy it is for us to read 
and write. Fundamentals of Mem- 
ory Development bear the same re- 
lations to acquiring a good memory 
as reading does to the alphabet. 
Once you master these basic princi- 
ples, you can apply them to any- 
thing you want to remember. 
These lessons give you methods for 
remembering and once the habit 
established, it becomes automatic. 

Fundamentals of Memory Devel- 
opment has been endorsed and rec- 
ommended by business men, pro- 
fessional men and teachers. 

For instance, the Principal of 
William Penn High School for 
Girls writes us as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

I have read with great interest ‘“‘Funda- 
mentals of Memory Development,” by Dr. 
Cameron B. Rowlingson. It is an admirable 
statement of the psychology underlying the 
memory. Dr. Rowlingson gives suggestions 
for the cultivation of the memory which 
would certainly enable any one who followed 
them to make great improvement in this 
important function of the mind. 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. Lewts, 
Principal. 

Fundamentals of Memory De- 
velopment is printed on Regal An- 
tique India paper and bound in the 
finest of pin point imitation red 
leather with flexible covers. 

This is your opportunity to ob- 
tain this course of lessons at the 
reduced price of $2.00. 
—<—————-COUPON= -<—--—- 


Dr. Cameron B. Rowlingson, 
627 West 43d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed ple ase find $2.00 payment in full, inc luding 
postage for the “Fundamentals of Memory Training,” 
by Dr. C. B. Rowlingson. 
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For CLEANING end POLISHING 
Furniture 
Yachts 
Automobiles 
White Enamel 
Mirrors 
Steel Furniture 






MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS CO. Inc 
27 THAMES STREET 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


CONTENTS &@ OUNCES 


SHAKE WELL WHILE USING 
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I ISCOVERED and perfected ina period 
of many years of practical use by a 
sea captain who served in the U. S. Navy 
and later on palatial private yachts, 
equipped with the finest and most elabor- 
ate of fittings. 
It was his need for something that would 
clean, polish with a permanent, damp-proof 
glow that brought Afterglow Satin Finish 
Polish into life. 
He produced the polish that lasts in spite 
of the ever-present dampness of sea air. 
It was the one thing for his task, since it re- 
moved finger marks from the white wood- 
work, brightened up the brass fittings, 
polished the mahogany panellings and 
furniture. 
It did all this and did it well. 
Afterglow Satin Finish Polish has suspended 


secre | | SATIN FINISH 


Something New 


Meer low 


POLISH 


in its composition a number of qualities— 
all perfectly balanced, each performing a 
certain function. 

It cleans, “feeds” and preserves any paint- 
ed surface. 

It puts new life into the finest furniture or 
cabinetwork, bringing out the beauty of 
the grain, leaving a glowing, lasting finish. 
Absolutely harmless, 4fterglow Satin Finish 
Polish removes ink, dirt, finger marks, as 
wellas the blue streaks caused by dampness. 
It cleans and polishes white woodwork, 
pianos, victrolas—all fine woodwork; por- 
celain, brass or nickel, mirrors, windows, 
windshields. 

Afterglow leaves a finish that is lasting and 
permanent. 

Try it and you will use no other. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


14 pint cafl........ 


> 


Prices 


50c eer $1.00 


Postage Prepaid to All Parts of United States 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS CO., 


27 Thames Street : 


INC. 
: New York City 
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